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THE BURIAL OF DOUGLAS. 
BY DELTA. 


They bore him barefaced on his bier, 
In his shining shirt of steel ; 

They heaved no sigh, and they shed no tear 
Yet warrior souls can feel, 

Wien Death in a heart, that knew not fear, 
Hath bidden the blood congeal. 


O’er each spearman s head the sun flared red, 
"Twas near to daylight’s close, 

As, with measured tread, their slow steps led 
‘To the vaults of holy Melrose, 

Where prayers were prayed, and masses said, 
For that parted soul’s repose. 


Say, died he in the native land, 
hich his good sword shielded well ? 
No! that sword in hand, on Spain’s far strand 
The good Lord Douglas fell, 
And, on his death-day, around him lay 
‘The slaughtered Infidel. 


On his journey to Jerusalem 
The heart of De Bruce he bore ; 

But he pluck’d the casket from his vest, 
And, tossing it on before, 

Cried, «* Forward lead us, thon gallant heart, 
As thou wertwont of yore!’ 


Let not, let not, in foreign earth 


NEARLY OPPOSITE THE MER. 
CHANT’S EXCHANGE, 








affecting and sublime passages of human eloquence have been cal-| ion, he pleaded honest conviction of error; afier he had acquired 
led forth by a theme, which, on the one side, presents us with all | authority, he faced down his accusers with a glare of his eye and 
that man has performed most glorious and most enobling; while, on | the hardihood of his denial. Nor, although he assumed a tone of 
| the other, it gives us a melanc oy picture of the vanity of his great-| virtue superior to his age, was he more scrupulous than others in po- 
| est works. Cities and towers fall to the ground; a dominion which | litical intrigue: but his object was higher. Instead of bartering his 
forms the pride of one generation excites the pity of another. But| conscience fora large salary ora share of patronage, he aimed at 
ours is a more sobertask. Generally speaking, a state or country is | undivided power, the fame of a great orator, to be the fear of every 
seen to flourish when its members are moved by passions which re- | cabal, and the admiration of a whole people.” 

quire acommon effort, and are directed to the common benefit.; ‘‘ The forty-five” forms a very interesting episode in this historicai 
Freedom, commerce, conquest, love of glory, dominion of the seas, | volume; but we are not aware of any new ite disclosed in its de- 
planting of colonies,—such are the most usual objects of rising and | tails. Thisis followed by the events of the war which was termi- 
prosperous states. Each has one or more of these objects peculiar | nated by the treaty uf Aix-la-Chapelle, 17483: and the fourth book 
to itself, which form, as it were, its principle of life. ‘Thus the spi-| resumes, at p. 365, the domestic history of England, under the mi- 
rit of Rome was formed of love of freedom and love of conquest; | nistry of Sir Robert Walpole. Of the death of George the First it 
the spirit of Holland, of love of freedom and of commerce. So} is related (1727): 

long as this spirit continues unabated, and has room to gratify itself,; ‘* He set out for Hanover on the 2d of June; and on the 9th was 
the state flourishes. It may exist in an absolute monarchy, as well | entertained by Count Twittel at a country-house near Delden. 
asin a free state, but seldom endures: because the law of heredita- | Early the next morning he departed from Delden, and soon felt in- 
ry succession may change the spirit of the nation, at any moment, | disposition: at Ippenburen he grew lethargic, his tongue hung out 
from activity to indolence, from conquest to pusillanimity. The de-| of his mouth, and he could only keep repeating the word Osnaburg, 
cline of a state takes place ina similar manner when a passion tend- | Osnaburg. lis valet immediately got on horseback and rode on 
ing toa common purpose, is exchanged for others aiming solely at | tothe palace of the king’s brother, the Bishop of Osnaburg; but 
the enjoyment of the individual, to be advanced by individual and | when the carriage arrived there the king was quite dead. His death 
selish means. Thus, when, owing to the corruption of their man- | was attributed by some to a melon he ate the night before, which 
ners and institutions, the Romans grew to love their villas and treil | others affiem Was an orange. "are said more truly, that he died 
feasts better than war, their luxury (revenging the conquered | of thinkinghe never could die, The Duchess of Kendal, who was 
world,) prepared the fall of the empire. Other causes of decline on her way ffom Delden at the time, retired tor three months to 
may be found in laws or institutions which check national energy ; | Brunswick? she afterwards resided at. Kendal House, Isleworth, 
hewt instance, the Inquisition of Spain. Or, ijastly, a state ma a | till her deathy which happened in 1743, A raven, which one day 
| outgrown by its neighbours. We often see, in a plantation, that a | flew into her room, was always cherished by her as the ghost of the 
| quick-growing tree for a time overtops and shades its fellows; but} departed monarch. There is another person besides the mistress, 
Sophia Dorothy, ot 











His patriot dust consume— 

Across the seas his comrades bore 
His corpse to a Scottish tomb, 

That over the head that shielded it, P 
The Thistle still might bloom ! 


Dress’d cap-a-pie, they buried him, 
As best became the brave; 

By torch-light peal’d the burial hymn, 
Through the Abbey’s vaulted nave, 

Where lainps were lit, for aye to burn 
Beside his honoured grave. 


Alas! no lamp-fires o’er him now 
Shed forth sepulchral flame ; 

But quench’d shall the glory of Scotland be, 
Forgot her ancient fame, 

When stirs not her heart’s-blood, Douglas, 
At thine immortal name. 


surpasses, and ut length carries away from itsun and moisture. Like 
to this is the figure which we see made in history by counties which 
owe to the early maturity of their laws a superiority they cannot 
finally preserve. Sparta and Athens commanded the civilized 
| world, till Philip united his Macedonians under a compact and or- 
derly government. In modern times, the states of Italy once main- 
tained larger regular armies, and had more copious treasuries, than 
England or France; but when the gevernment of these kingdoms 
became setiled, the small Italian republics fell into insignificance. In 
the course of the seventeenth century, all the nations of Europe, 
except Italy and pain, made great progressin the arts of govern- 
ment and civi! life; consequently new states sprung up, and the ba- 
, lance of power was altered by the decline of some countries and | 
the rise of others.” 

A century ago, England, Russia, and Prussia, were rising powers, 
France was corrupt in its government, and weakened from prece- 
ding contests, Austria was stationary, Venice and Holland declining, 
}and Rome rather mendicant than commanding. But we will not 





— mingle with the politics of rent 9 our examples must be of shorter 
AFFAIRS OF EUROPE. character. On the abdication of the King of Sardinia (Sept. 1730), | 
BY LORD JOHN RUSSELL. the noble author, after noticing several speculations, says: ‘It isnot | 


Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe from the Peace of Utrecht. By | necessary, however, to seek far for the motive of an act 80 frequent 
Lord John Russell. Vol. If. 4to. pp. G00. London, J. Mur- |inthe history of monarchy. It is the nature of man to desire some- 
ray. 1828. thing different from what he has: those who are in a humble station 

Our first Number for 1825 opened with a review of the first vo- form an exaggerated notion of the delights of power and rank; 

‘ume of this work; so that the noble author seems to have devoted! While those who have long enjo ed these supposed advantuges 

the leisure of four years* to the production of that with which we | make to themselves a charming vision of the pleasures of ease, lei- 

commence our crilical career for 1829. Itisa gratifying subject of | sure, and retirement. A disposition so restless might seem to be 
remark, to observe individuals belonging to the station in society of | given us as the bane of our happiness, did be not reflect, that this 

Lord Jolin Russell, Mr. Ellis, and other noble personages, joining | ame unwillingness to be satisfied with the goods we have, is the 

themselves to the ranks of literature, and adorning them with con- cause of all our progress in social art, of our sublimest speculatiuns 

tributions in history, poetry, and many lighter species of composi- | in philosophy, and of our brightest hopes in religion.’ 

‘ion: it is a good sign of the times when we see the taste and talents| Onur next is an anecdote of two great generals of this period. 

at the higher orders thus evinced; and so long as they continue to “ When Marshal Berwick was killed by a cannon-ball at Phillips- 

distinguish themselves in this manner, we may laugh atthe idle fears | burg, Marshal Villars, who had been sent to take the command in 

about Mechanics’ Institutes becoming too well informed, and degra- | Italy, was dying in his bed at Tarin. Informed of the fate of his 
ding by comparison those to whom fortune has vouchsafed a more colleague and rival, he said, with the spirit of a soldier, ‘That man 
elevated place, and superior means of improvement. No, no; the | had always more luck than 1! He expired a few days afterwards.” 

taareh of mind, like all other marches, must, being well-conducted| Character of Lord Chatham (1744). 

and under rational discipline, not only impart regularity and force} “ He was a man endowed with qualities to captivate a nation, and 

to the general mass, but advance the intelligence and cultivation of| subdue a popular assembly. Bold and unhesitating in the part he 





when it has reached its maturity, a plant of loftier nature equals, , whose fate deserves mention in this pare. 








the upper classes; and there will still be all the distance and differ- | was to take upon every public question, he was the master of aloud 
ence between them, which the good of mankind requires for the | but harmonious voice, a commarding eye, an unrivalled energy, | 
regulation of civilised and social life. | but at the same time propriety of language, and a light of imagina- 
In his second volume Lord J. Russell displays the same tone of | tion which flashed from him with brilliant splendour, and was gone 
moderation and sound sense which has so greatly recommended its | ere any one could pronounce that the speaker was fancifal or digres- 
recursor (a volume not now to be obtained but at a price above its | sive. ‘Upon every important subject he appealed to some common 
original cost); and we recognise in his pages similar ease and clear- | and inspiring sentiment: the feeling of national honour, disgust at | 
Ness of style, justness of views, and liberality of sentiment. The | political corruption, the care of popular liberty, contempt of arti-| 
‘rst chapter sets out with the affairs of France from the death of the | fice, or hatred of oppression. But, provided the topic were anima- | 
€gent,and goes onto the war of the Austrian succession, the abdi-' ting and effective, he little cared whether it were one on which a 
vation of Philip V., &c. &e.; and concludes with a notice of An-/| wise patriot could honestly dilate: a vulgar prejudice served his 
Ss Voyage. We cannot do better than quote the philosophical ‘turn as well as an arcient and useful privilege: he countenanced 
flections with which this chapter opens. /every prevailing delusion ; and hurried the nation to war, not asa 
* The rise and decline of empires is a subject equally fitted to) necessary evil, but as an honourable choice. Above ail, he loved 


“tke the fancy of the post, to employ the labour of the historian, |to nurse the popular jealousy of France ; and it was upon bis means | 


and to occupy the thuught of the philosopher. Some of the most |of gratifying this feeling that he seemed to build his hopes of fu- | 
° 6s. ture power. Ever ready to be the mouth-piece of the cry or cla-| 
His lordship has, however, published in the mean time his Ac-|mour of the hour, he could be as inconsistent as the multitude it- | 


veunt of the Jutroduction of the Turks into Europe self ;_in his earlier days, when reproached with his change of opin- 


Zell, the daughter of William, Duke of Zell, by Eleanor d’Emiers, 
of the French family of Olbreuse, was married at sixteen to George 
the First, then electeral prince. She brought him a son and a 
daughter, but was soon neglected for a mistress. During the ab- 
sence of the prince wih the army, Count Konigsmark arrived at 
Hanover: he was a man of professed gallantry, and had avowed 
his admiration for the princess betore her marriage. The elector 
was told that his daughterin-law received him late in the evening 


| in her own apartment: the count was watched; and one night, as 


he left the palace by a private way, he was assassinated by the ur- 
ders, and in the presence of the elector. The public feeling, shock- 
ed at this murder, pronounced itself in favour of the princess ; it 
was generally believed that she was innocent, and that Konigsmark 
had been drawn to the spot by the artifice of afavourite mistress ot 
Ernest Augustus, who had substituted another person for the prin- 
cess. The prince, however, on his return from the army, implicitly 
believed the guilt of his wife, and caused herto be immared in the 
castle of Alden, where she was confined for thirty-two years, and 
died only seven months before her husband. Her crime was never 
proved ; that of her father-in-law is but too well authenticated. Her 
son, George the Second, who was convinced of her innocence, se- 
cretly kept in his possession a picture of his mother; and on the 
morning after the news of the king’s decease reached London, the 
portrait appeared in bis antechamber. The animosity which bad 
existed between the late and present king gave rise to @ curioas cir- 
cumstance. Archbishop Wake, who was intrasted with the will ot 
the deceased monarch, when the time for its being opened arrived, 
presented it to his successor, who, to the surprise of every one, put 
it in his pocket, and stalked out of the room; nor was it ever heard 
of more. His friends said, in palliation of this act, that George the 
First had destroyed two wills made in favour of bis son, It should 
likewise be mentioned, that, by the Jaw of England, the will woul 
not have been valid; all property, real as well as personal, of the 
king, descends with the crown.” 

On the end of the Walpole administration, referring to the char- 
ges of corruption, Lord J. R., among other observations makes the 
tollowing :— 

“That some of this money was applied to the corruption of par- 
liament, cannot, indeed, be either disproved or disbelieved. That 
the votes of the House of Commons are often influenced by em- 
ployments and pensions held or hoped for, promised or refused, was 
true in the age of Charles the Second, in that of Walpole, and may 
be now. ‘lhe form of corruption, indeed, has changed, but its spirit 
is unaltered. In the earliest of these periods, a small gratuity suf. 
ficed; in the next, a large pension was required; the more fasti- 
dious vice of our own days spurns at money, and accepts patron 
age. The quantity and kind of corruption depend, perhaps, fully as 
much on the corrapted as the eorrupter, or, In other words, on the 
average virtue of the age: Walpole himselt said that ministers 
were as often tempted as tempters. e : 
[le was the leader, not the master, of the Ilouse of Commons: 
rectorque senalus 

Sed regnatis erat. ; 
No doubt, many asked him for favours, many were influenced by 
the promises or refusals they met with; but all the adherents thus 
acquired would have left him but a miserable minority, had he not 
sustained himself by the prudence and steadiness of his measures, 
the large capacity of his mind, and his hearty attachment to the besz 
interests of his country. A more just charge upon him is, that he 





| bore the imputation of corruption with too much insensibility, and 
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retorts encouraged the willing belief of the multitude that all 


politicians are dishonest. Whether he said ‘all men have their 
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that th 
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reheat Dd rigivor-molu clocks; by Vulliamy, sojand over this arch some pious hand had fixed a small image of the 
h or rare work of | Virgin. 











At the other side of the rock, and high upon its rude sur. 


price,’ or ‘all those men have thew price,’ pointing to his adwersas|art infmediately succeeding to another, and the whole presenting afface, broke forih the Fountain of Repentance. It struggled against 


ries, he assuredly left it to be believed, that if his enemies consisted constellation of the most magnificent and cosily grandeur. From 


of ungratified solicitors, his friends were the gratified, Nay, toa 
gentleman, who told him that in Holland a question was leit to its 
own merits, he remarked, that if he were todo so, haif the sheps in 
London would be shut up the next day; thus implying (hat corrap- 
tion was necessary to the maintenance of the House of Hanover. 
By this manner of speaking he contributed to lower the tone of 
public life, and taught men of hesitating virtue not to shrink from a 
contamination shared by the great majerity of their contemporaries. 
In point of fact, it may be doubted wiether bis government was 
either more or less corrupt than those of the hale centary whrich 
preceded or followed him.” ' wee” TEN 
he last portion of the volime treats of the staté of religion in 
England during the first half of the cighteenth century, and is both 
jJuminous and important. . 
The view taken may be comprelended from the following: sum- 
mary :— : ’ ; 
“Phe church of England, from the period of the reformation, has 
preserved a peculiar character. 
in with the national temper, loath to destroy what may be corrected, 
and averse to inquire into abstract truth, when practical utility has | 
been provided for, left subsisting much of the Romish worship, and 
neglected some of the favourite dogmas of the chief reformers. 
Large possessions were left in the hauds of the clergy, and a titular 
supremacy over the church was transferred from the pope to the 
king. Hence the deep erudition and dignified bearing of the Eng- 
lish prelacy; hence the absence of that low fanaticism which dis- 
graced some of the reformed churches; hence that decency of pub- 
lic worship which rejected, on the one hand, all unintelligible cere- 
mony, and on the other, all excess of devotional enthusiasin. But, 
with these qualities, the church of England, as an institution, had 
serious defects. The clergy, educated with the aristocracy, depend- 
ing on the king and the aristocracy, had too little sympathy with the 
people, and too mach of political connexion with the governing 
powers of the state. Inthe age of which we are treating, however, 
the majority of the inferior clergy, whether they still hankered after 
the abominations of the Stuarts, or desired only a high church ad- 
ministration, were opposed to the crown; a position which, as Mr. 
Hume has observed, was forced and unnatural. The government, 
unable to gain the majority, had yet the power to dispose of the 
chief seats of the church, and they used it to advance to those high 
places men of liberal opinions, attached to the Protestant succession, 
of extensive learning, but free from the narrowness either of pe- 
dantry or of their profession. Such men, who, at a different peried, 
sight have been left unnoticed by the crown, fell in with the spirit 
of the times, and, without altering, modified the character of the 
chureh. Engaging but little in controversy with their old enemies, 
the Roman Catholics and the Puritans, they endeavoured not so 
much to prove that their faith was scriptural, as that Scripture was 
yational. Infidel writings, the calm temper of the age, and the theo- 
logical turn of Queen Caroline, contributed to this change. The 
truth and fitness cf religion, the beauty of virtue, the advantages of 
a good and upright life, charity and toleration for all mankind, were 
the subjects on which the chosen prelates loved to dwell. The scof- 
fers at Christianity were defeated by their mildness of tone; the 
learned were satisfied with the freedom in which they were in- 
dulged; but the people at large, too much neglected, fell into the 
apathy of cold acquiescence. ’ 
Slight memoirs of the most of our eminent divines give much 
interest to this portion of the history; and a sketch of Woeeley and 
Methodism concludes the whole. We believe that/there are yet 
two volumes to be added to complete the work; asd have only to 
répeat, that it reflects high honuur on the nome of Lord Jolin 
Russell. 





Pr 


he nas) grant for the purpose (aud no great sum would be required); ave 
The leaders of the reform, falling | make no doubt that an assurance will be-given flat the public will) sky, shaded aud softened by leafy tufts and a trelliswork of branch- 


athousand obstructions in its descent, and collected below in a 


the number of gems vit which this corridor: is now studded, and | deep basin, guarded and sanctified by a figure of the Magdalen, who 


the goneral rigiinesie splendour of its appearance, it has become 
an object of especial interest and general attraction to every one of 
the few who have the good fortune to find occasional aecess to the 
interior arrangements of this magnificient building. We on a 
former occasion described this gallery as being 16 feet wide by 14 
feet in height; the ceiling isof the most elegant appearance, divided 
into compartments of proportionate dimensions, each compartinent 
separately gilded, and havirg in the centre a rose or ornament simi- 
lar to those that are to be seen in Heury VII,’s chapel at West- 
minister Abbey. We have not as yet been able to learn that the 
nitimate sitnation of his Majesty’s beautiful collection of Dutch and 
Flemish pictures is decided upon—whether they are to occupy a 
part of the Waterluo Gallery, which report speaks of as intended te 

e built, or some other partof the palace. That this gallery will be 
built is generally believed: and in any aplication to Parliament for a 





be allowed the advantage of oceasionally viewing the beautiful 

works of art it will contain. The proposed site of this gallery is | 
most favourable and convenient: it is still, as we before described | 
it, only a sort of court-yard, into which look the windows of some | 
offices of little importance. These removed, the gallery would re- 

quire nothing but a dome roof and some embellishments to com- 

plete it; but should even the cost be supposed to exceed our contem- 
plation, it would be a niggardly sort of parsimony to deny the mo- 
ney for an appendage so suitable and indeed necessary to a Royal 

eles, and that palace, too, beyond doubt the most magnificent in 

urope. The north-terrace of the palace overlooking Eton, is now 

open to the publie every Sunday, and the bands of the Horse and 

Foot Guards perform pieces of music there alternately. 

The London visitants, even at this unfavourable season, are pretty 

numerous, and from this terrace they get a view of the interior of 
the quadrangular building, in which are the state entrance to the 
King’s apartments, the private entrance to his Majesty, the entrance 
to the kitchens and other culinary offices, and the splendid new gate 
of George LV. ; 

From the staircase at the private entrance for his Majesty at this 
quadrangle, the corridor which we have been describing is entered 
nearly about its centre—that is, at the south-east angle of the Cas- 
tle, and at this point commences the immediate approach to the 
Royal private apartments. The first that are entered are what are 
called the Queen’s apartments, and consist of three very beautiful 
rooms, but are so entirely undeserving of that admiration which fills 
the visiter on viewing the King’s rooms, and other parts of the pa- 
lace, that, for the present, a minute description of them may be 
deferred. On passing through these rooms, which are not yet en- 
tirely completed in their furnishing, you proceed through the King’s 
apartments in continuation, each room as you proceed surpassing the 
other in splendour until you progressively arrive at the grand 
dining-room, where the taste, beauty, and the magnificence of the 
whole seem to be repedted and combined. It is difficult which to 
admire most—the splendour of these apartments, or the excellent 
arrangement into which they are thrown for every purpose ot con- 
venience and comfort; and notwithstanding the just meed of praise 
that is due, and must be awarded to the skill and taste of the archi- 
tect’s labours, it is understood that his Majesty himself has had no 
inconsiderable share in directing this grand national work. We 


nitare and interior decorations of these apartments than we have 
know that orders have been very recently given to make considera- 


ble uiterations in the festooning and drapery. particularly about the 
various windows, where, by the first arrangements of the festoons, 








WINDSOR CASTLE. 

This splendid palace becomes daily an object of grenter attraction 
and admiration, as the works proceed tovards completion, and as 
the furnishing and fuil decorations of hiv Majesty's private apart- 
ments draw'to a close; fer, notwithstanding all that has ben said, 
fhe latter have not as.vet been bronght to a final termination. ‘The 
difficulties that stand in the way of vil approaches by strangers to 
obtain a sight of the interior embellishments are perhaps without a 


parallel; and this may, ina great measure, account for the very im- 


verfect, and in many respecis, absurd attempts that have recently 
been made ata description of them. | 
We gave some short time ago a pariial but most accurate, as far 


as it went, description of the exterior appearance and internal em- 
vellishments of the Castle, nearly to the extent that they had then 
proceeded, and we shall not fuil from time to time to resume the sub- | 
ject with an accuracy and faithfulness of detail in which exclusive | nc 
opportunities must prevent the possibity of misleading, until the final of the Two Fountains. 
accomplishment of this magnificient national stracture. The corridor | 
or gallery which we before described as extending round two en- | 
tire sides of the quadrangle that forms the building, isnow com-) 
pleted, and very neatly furnished with specimens of the rarest works | 
of art: these consist of pictures, by Zoffani and Canaletti, which or- 
nament its walls, the greater number by the latter artist: and 
although the works of this master are not now held inany very 
high degree of estimation, there are here some beautiful specimens 
of his art: these pictures, we believe, were all the property ot his 
Majesty, and on that account possess a more sacred interest and vaiue | 


with their present owner. There are besides these hung roun 


and many other great names distinguished in the history of thei 
country. 


In different parts of this corridor, too, as you walk along, | deceased heathen. 











|&c. the beautiful pointed Gothic arches of these windows, were 
| entirely concealed trom his Majesty’s view. We stated on a former 
; occasion that all the hangings of these apartments were of Spital- 
‘fields’ manufacture and such is the fact; they are ot velvet. wove 
upon—that is, the ground is satin, and the decorative figures of vel 
, vet raised upon it, the whole of the most exqisitely finished manu- 
,facture, and reflects the highest credit upon our native skill and 
industry. ‘There area few particulars connected with the manufac- 
turing of this silk that it may not be uninterestin; here to introduce. 
[ Remainder next week. } 


hitherto done; but this we postpone for a few day, because we | 


seemed bowed down with sorrow, and might have been fancied to 
weep her tears into the waters. They flowed away ina narrow and 
broken gulley, amid opposition and shadow, tillat last they escaped 
into thé sunshine of the open valley, and mixed their exulting flood 
with that whieh eame from the Fountain of Thanksgiving. The 
united streams formed, in their downward course, the river which 
filled the entrance to St. Sylvan’s Valley 

The rocks surrowhding this retreat rose high and abrupt from the 
turf which cevered the soil, like walls of porphyry round a cham. 
ber floored with cimerald. But the shrubs and trees which lifted 
their feathery or their stately forms above the ground, and threw 
their soft shadows on the grass, seemed to connect themselves natu. 
rally with the creepers and patches of evergreen or flowering plants, 
which clung on all sides to every fissure or projection of the dark 
redstecps. Andthe eye which measured those mountain heights 
found the sharpness of their outline. where it showed against the 


es. Therockketween the Fountains, where it first met the view of 
the advancing pilgrim, was pierced by alowarch, the entrance to a 
wilderness of caverns, some roofed with spar, some open to the sun, 
some carpeted with moss, and containing baths of the brightest wa- 
ter—and others strewed with the fragrant leaves of wild flowers. 
No noxious animal had ever been seen in the valley; but the doe, 
with her fawn beside her, grazed fearlessly on its turf, or reposed 
beneath the shadow of its ancient trees. And the quiet glen, with 
its lawns and grottos, might have seemed a fit retreat for the birds of 
Eden, when they flew with their gem-like wings from the fiery 
swords of the Cherubim, and were seen upon the earth no more. 
This beautiful valley had no inhabitant buta child, the genius, as 
| she appeared, of the spot. She came thither, men knew not whence, 
while her form was ot all but infantinejslenderness and lightness. 
Her yellow hair floated in ringlets, like the rich clouds of sunset, 
round a face which had all the smooth roundness of childhood, 
without any of its vivid colours ; and her large eyes, of the deep- 
est grey, glanced from amid these waving clusters with a mild inten- 
sity of expression which did not belong to her age. She took up 
her abode in the cavern, and thenceforth the little hermitess was al- 
lowed to appropriate it as her home. The peasants of the neigh- 
bouring villages, and their wives and children, often came to the 
valley to pray beside the Fountains ; and they sometimes met Mo- 
na in the course of their pilgrimages.. They speedily grew into the 
habit, as she uniformly rejected money, of bringing to her smal! 
portions of food : and but very little was all that she needed; for 
she seemed to have previously lived on the nuts and berries of the 
valley. 

They frequently saw her not at all, and frequently only caught a 
distant glimpse, as she wandered among the forest paths, or lay 
stretched in some narrow cradle among the shelves of the recesses 
They sometimes only heard her voice gushing through the woods, 
and lingering round the cliffs in song. But there were many times 
when they had sufficient opportunities of seeing and conversing 
with her. They quickly loved her; but with a love of another kind 
from the fondness commonly felt for the simplicity and freshness oi 
childhood. Reverence was mingled with theiraflection. They de- 
lighted to talk with her, not of toys or pastimes, but of their fears, 
their afflictions, and their sins; and she listened with a sympathy 
which never became inquisitive, and yet never wearied. She would 


did intend to give a more minute and detailed description of the fur-4 sit for hours beside one or other of the Fountains, while some village 


youth, who would as soon have thought of any of the most atro- 
cious blasphemies as of polluting his feelings about Mona with the 
mixture of earthly passion, told ber his tale of hatred, vengeance, 
and remorse ; or while some maiden, with many blushes and many 
tears, cenfided to her the love which she had betrayed, or which 
was not returned by its object. The very children, whom their 
mothers taught to kneel, and who joined their hands, to repeat their 
prayers, before the image of the Virgin, attached themselves to her. 
not as to one of their own age and their habits, but as to a spilit 
sent to guide and sanctifythem. And the Maiden of the Fountains, 
}albeitan outcast child, came gradually to be thought of with as 
much of pions, though half-unconscious, veneration, as the lo- 
liest saint, or most heroic martyrs of the Church. She never was 
seen beyond the valley. Within its craggy limits the increasing 
beauty of the dells and grottes made it be supposed that she was i 


; 
{ 





| ot 
THE TWO FOUNTAINS---A TALE. 


only refuge from the advancing cross, and the sound of the litany 


to have obtained, through prayer and penance, the permission t« 
' baptize the enormous skeleton, which was all that remained of the 
A colin, nine cubits long, in the abbey foundec 


Centuries afterwards the valley became Christian ground by the; known? No human father could surrender her to Heaven : Nl 
: | nd | blessing of Saint Sylvan, who penetrated into if, and was reported | bad ever earned by his love the right to yield, or withhold ber. Th 
the walls, to be seen, the portraits of Nelson, St, Vincent, Pitt, 


ithe habit of fostering the shrabs, and clearing of drifted leaves the 
margins of the springs. But. whenever she came near the peasant 
| pilgrims, she was ready to attend to their confessions and give them 


, Amongthe many spots which convenience or piety, some re-| her earnest sympathy. And,2s she grew in years, and approachec 
markable beauty or some especial fitness for symbolic application. 
caused, during the middle ages, to be invested with peculiar sanctity, 
none was more lovely, and few more reverenced, than the Valley 
ft ran up the side of a mountain, carrying 
its greenness into regions which would otherwise have been utterly 
desolate. Its entrance was at a few miles from the nearest village, | rence trom ali other maidens in mind and look, her etherial delice: 


nearly to periect womanhood, she become accustomed to see an in- 
crease in the number of those who brought their prayers, and thank:- 
givings, aud penitence, tothe Fountain-shrine; but from none dic 
she ever hear a word which could indicate that any meaner feeling 
than that oi devotion bad drawn them to her retreat. Her dille- 


and was marked by a lofty perpendicular chasm down a dark red| cy of complexion, her sibyl glances, the pure and lofty character (! 
rock, which was gaid to be a gash from the sword of an old heathen | her discourse, and the sanctity which surrounded her as witha vesta: 
champion. ‘The tradition ran that the Pagan giant was gradualiy | robe, guarded her from being an object of passion to any one ; al 
driven back by the spread of Christianity, from the land in which | so she dwelt amid the woods and rivers, and slept beneath the stais 
he had formerly been a chieftain, and that, at last, with one blow of | a nun of Nature’s consecration, 

his weapon he cleaved for himself a passage into the vailey, his | 


And how could she in trath be dedicated to God by any oti 
| power than that Nature which was the only parent she had eve 
for none 
»\ religion which her beart had taught her to find in bocks, and whiel 
>) she Lad uever been told to separate from the religion that is piled in 
1) mountains, that lives in forests, that breathes and moves in ail creé 


the eye vecasionally rests upon some almost animated bust, from by the Saint at some leagues’ distance, was said to contain the bones , tion—the religion that united itself in her thoughts to all that “e 


the perfectness of its resemblance. in marble or in bronze ; these are | which were at once the sign and subject of the marvel. 


ail of some eminent men, and of his Majesty’s personal and private | 


From that far period the valley had become holy; and, instead o 


e . 2 . ° " het 
| beautiful around her, and yet gave to all visible objects far more tt! 
. ° . . . Lal 
{| it drew from their loveliness :—this was ler only master, and (' 


iriends. Amongst the latter are busts of his late Royal Highness | terror and hatred, it was with religious awe that the peasants now | the teacher who instructed her that she was a peculiar creature, st! 
the Duke of York, and the late Marquis of Hastings, and there is | appruached the Giant’s Pertal. They there encountered a conside- | apart from men to show forth to them how excellent and might) alt 


one very recently executed by Behnes, of his Royal Highness th 


) . oO . ‘ *.¢ 7 
€ | rable stream, which filled, with turbulence, the whole breadth of the | the human capacities for goodness. 
Duke of Cumberland. At the head of the corridor, near to the door | channel; bat, by clambering among the broken ledges which over- | sought for God in her own son!, she found him present, not en? 


And it was thus that, wiitie sh 


leading into the music gailery, stands a magnificent bust in bronze | hung the brink, it was not difficult for a resolute pilgrim to enter the | there, but every leaf that waved above her, or rustled beneath bt 


of King James I.: there are besides these busts, a number of figures | vailey. 
in bronze, most exquisitely executed by the hands of the first artists, | to side of the area left by the retiring clifs; and here the ri 
and here and there the attention is frequently arrested by cabinets) bright, expanded, and iranquil asa lake. 
? tot amaties men <5 « hic he : ° ; . ‘ A ° Pe os ‘° 
of ebouy of the most lavish and costiy taste and workman hip. which | the crags of the mountain began to show themselves through the | heart of man, and to the burning spirits of the celest-al 


| 


ry . - - > - °° e ° - an i wet 
Ue lower portion of it spread broad and smooth from side | footstep, living, notonly in what we vainly call alire, (as i n, 
ver lay | thing in the universe were dead, except the sensual and seis 
~ P ° 9 ° ° . (1) 
Bat, somewhat farther on, | mind,) but alsoin all that exists, from the grain of dust up to 1" 


hierare 


are understood to have been once in the possession of Curdinal | sod in sinall masses of stone, each like the helmet of a soldier ieft) Therefore did she become a light and a consolation to the ml 


Wolsey, for whom they are said to have been made, and they are} on a battle-field, crested with a dark green plumage of leaves, and 


indeed well worthy the enormous expenditure of that princel 
priest. These cabinets have all been newly polished, and are s 
udmirably well aranged in this gallery, that on quiting one after 
close and minn‘e examination of its beauties, you are quickly agai 


gratified by lighting upon another of still more exquisite attractions ; 


the intermediate spaces between these cabinets are occupied by the | pletely to block up the track. Vast and grote que portions of this! whose memory had then crossed his thoughts as if it Wad bec: 
busts we have already named, tripods, enrnidelabra, settees, &e., so | central pile. rifted into arches and caverns, advenced like a bastion: inspiration. — 

that not an inch remains unappropriated to some deiightiul speci- | and from lis Opposite sides gushed forth the Two Fountains. ‘1 he; This pure being liad thus parsed several years: : nd the leav 
men of taste andart. At each door leading out of ihe corridor to | one rose at the foot of the rock, where its birth-rlaee was bordered ;aulumn were again lying thick and Lrown upon the earth. Vy 
his Majesty's apartments, are two tripods, richly carved and gill, | with geass, and natural knots of primroses and daffodils, and its| moon gleamed upon them with its steady ray ; and tie maiden 
each tripod bearing three lamps; and the effect ot these at night. | sparkling waves ran lightly down the greensward ;—it wound along | withdrawn herself from its light intoa recess of one of the cave rt 


when lighted on the surrrounding ornaments, is said to surpass belief) in t 
There are also placed in the corvidor at conve- 


da its magnificence. 





y | laced with an embroidery of wild lowers. As the valley narrowe 


0, and ascended, the stream became sinalier and swifter, and the rocks | Yearsafier, when her eyes had long been closed beneath 
, were larger and more frequent, till at last one of the vast masses of | men have wondered atseeing, in the midst of some military carne 
an 


n 
a 


nj the mountain scemed to project iiself into th 


serpendicular wall<of rac! ee : gen, and met th 
| perpendicular walls of rock which arose on ej 


e 
? 

i 

c 


1 freshness and rejoicing. ‘This was named the Fountain of Thank 
giving. “Phe crags overhung above it, and formed a sort of chaps 





of that rugged region ; and the name of Mona could tame into se 
djtleness the fiercest passions among the neighbouring vimser™ 
the tu 


eharmed 3) 


e the uplifted hand of the veteran stayed, and wet 


} , ' - 9 ° ri —_ . ¢ 2) 
ser land, so as com-| mercy by the tale he told them of the maiden of the J wo Pou 
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s- | where was strewn her couch. The rocky arch extencec t: 
? 1 ’ 


, , > 2 7h he nf 
whole of the chamber; and, ata few yards nearcr (ne c! 
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was Mona’s place of rest, the moonshine streamed in, broad and 
clear, upoa dhe sides and floor of the grotto, and the edges of this 
lake of light were chequered by the jagged outline of the aperture, 
and by the shapes of the plants which had found a holdabove. Mo- 
na, as was her custom, had prayed before the image of the Virgin, 
and then had laid her innocent thoughts to rest. Rs she slept, her 
hands had fallen together inan attitude of devotion; and he who 
had watched her countenance might have judged, by its resigned 
tranquility, that she was troubled with no angry or painful dreams. 
But he would not have seen her long continue thus undisturbed. 
The cloud came over her countenance, the pulses of her temples 
throbbed tumultuously, and her lips seemed heaving with ineffectual 
groans. Her hands moved feebly; and her mind appeared to 
overcome the slumbers of the physical powers. Butat length, with 
a shudder, anda faint cry, she woke. Nor was she reassured by 
escaping from her dream: for the first object which met her eyes 
was the figure of a tall man bending forward towards her, with both 
bands resting ona staff, and standing under the broad moonlight. 
She sat up on her couch, drew round her a large woolen mantle 
which the reverential gratitude of a peasant had offered to her, and 
looked at her unexpected visitor. The light fell om his front, and 
showed it highand deeply marked with one or two perpendicular far- 
rows, and thinly shaded by white hairs. His whole appearance was 
that of a vigorous man, bowed down by age or affliction. His face 
was fine, but naggard, and hada look of earnestness so mournful as 
to be almost despairing. Mona was astonished at the sight of a per- 
son whom she had never met before thus suddenly presented to her; 
but she was not frightened ; and she calmly asked of the stranger 
what it was which had induced him to seek her. Hereplied, “I know 
not. 
come to see you. 


more of repose this night. 
you what man Iam, by praying a few moments at yonder Fountai: 
named of Repentance. 
known during fifteen years. 


an agony to myself, and a terror to others.” 


The stranger turned away, and leit the cavern; and Mona speedily 
arranged her course and simple dress, and seated herself in the part 
of her retreat from which she could look out most freely at the skies. 
She had scarcely placed herself, when the quick and irregular steps 
of the stranger sounded near her; and he almost rushed into the ca- | clipped hedges of holly, adorned with fantastic yew-trees, and was 


of the mean apartment. As her senses returned, she attempted to 
say that she had mistaken me for her brother. ‘The idea flashed 
upou Me ot the just reason that Manuel would have to complain of 
my intrusion upon one of his relations, whose cxistence he had 
uever hinted to me; and, in turn, L hastily muttered some unmean- 
ing excuse, concealed my name, and left the side of the fair girl. 

“[ endeavoured to escepe, not only from her, but from my recol- 
lection of her. ‘Thatanimated and resplendent countenance was 
ever before me asat the moment when she threw herse!f into my 
arms; anil telt perpetually that eager and soft embrace which 
seemed always drawing me to the spot where | had seen the sister 
of Manuel. I did not dare utter a word to him concerning my ad- 
venture: and [ was certain, from the continuance of our confi- 


——— ~_—— See — 
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paroxysm of his misery, and Mona raised him from the dust, and 
consoled him; and she spoke to him of God and God’s love, and 
sang sott fragments of old hymns; and, in the silence of the night, 
the sky and earth seemed listening to her with serene rejoicing. 

gave the stranger to drink of the waters of thanksgiving; andthe 
agony of the penitert became tranquil. They knelt together; and 
Mona blest God end the Virgin, who can heal the broken heart ; 


and, when he had said Amen, she led him to a rock of rest in the 
cavern of the Thankful. 


ANOTHER PILGRIM. 


With a beating heart and an acitated mind, Mona retraced the 


story which had been borne to her ears through the feveri 
, : a. . yerish remorse 
dence, (which never, indeed, was very familiar,) that she bad been | of the stranger, directed, probably, by the afelies superstitious ve- 


equally silent. At length, aftera struggle of many days to blot out} neration of the neighbouring peasantry. She had leaned her head 
the impression she had made upon me, i found a pretext to visit her| upon her slender hand, and was absorbed in meditation, which 

again. Her childlike guilelessness prevented her from ceeing any | though the night had so far advanced, brought no tendene 'to slum. 
danger in our intercourse ; and yet some vague alarm, which [ did) ber, when she was roused from thouelt by the sound of 2 roach- 
not attempt to overcome, induced her to conceal it from Manuel. ing footsteps. She rose, and walked to the arched ontvunes OF the 
After a few weeks, the society of Laura had become so completely | rock, where; while the moonbeam fell upon her, she stood amid 
a necessity of my life, that I did not shrink from persuading her to| those vast precipices and solemn shadows as if enshrined in a trans- 
fly with me into an obscure retreat, where she might be secure! lucent topaz-coloured pillar of unearthly light. ‘The new pilgrim 
against the search of Manuel, until we could find means to appease | had paused before she could have been visible to him; and she be- 
his auger. I promised to make her my wife; and, afier a struggle beld him standing on a crag, above the stream, and looking to the 
of many days, the misery of which had almost destroyed her—O | cky. He started slightly when he first perceived the radiant and 
God! maiden, that look will slay me!” Mona hid her face in her’ ethereal vision of the young maiden. His deep dark eyes met bers; 
manile, and the stranger continued: “I conveyed her from the city | he took off the bat which hid his long black hair, and enabled hee 
t» a distant habitation of my ancestors, which I myself had never | to observe his pale and harshly marked countenance. “Iam come,” 





beiore witnessed. My first emotions were those of triumph and 


I heard them say youcan make the miserable happy; and! 
But, if you would not thrust me back upon a 
world where I find nothing but wretchedness, you must think no 
I will try to gain composure for telling 


part indifferent. 





fan 


ifat my return you are prepared to hear! burning into my soul through the shadow of Manuel’s hollow cheeks 
me, I shail bless you fora sympathy the like of which [have not 
It you abhor the miserable, [can only 
pray to God that I may find mercy for at once ending a life which is 


and overhanging brow. 
atfeetion. 


birth prevented me from proclaiming her my wife. 
“The season was such asitis now. 





a small garden attached to my residence. 


delight: but not so these ot Laura; her affection was all turned to 
bitterness by the consciousness of guilt, to which [ was for the most 
The image of ber brother haunted her evenin my 
arms; and at last her disquiet communicated itself to me, and [ 
| thought, in the watches of the night, that those dark eyes were 


Amid these months of turbulent and pain- 
ful gratification, Laura was about to give birth to an heir of our 
Ihad never done to my beautiful and gentle mistress the 
ineffectual justice 1 had promised; and, even then, my pride of| the place of my residence, and took my sister with me; and, to pre- 


The leaves of Autumn 
strewed the ground; and I often resorted for exercise or solitude to 
it was laid out in old 


said he, “to put into your hand a co:isiderable sum of money, which 
you may omney in what deeds of charity you will. Twas the or- 
ae ot as old and proud a race as eny upon earth ; but I was rob- 

ed of my inheritance, and left with an only sister to fight against a 
world which despised me for my poverty and my personal deformi- 
ty, and hated me for my pretensions to rank and wealth.” While 
he uttered these words, Mona observed in silence that his body and 
limbs were extremely distorted. After a moment’s pause, he went 
on in the same calm and determined voice as before: ‘* While, in 
the eyes of the crowd, I was still no more than a child, I fled from 


vent those claims from being known which, while I had no means ot 
supporting them, were ridiculous, [ swore, and made my sister 
swear, to conceal our name, until [ could encircle it with its former 
brilliance, By various expedients, some of them sufficiently hum- 
| Lie, but none vicious, [ obtained, during three or four years, enough 





vern, exclaiming, “ [tis invain. [cannot pray. God will not hear! surrounded by a high grey wall, in one angle of which, amid a litile | for our maintenance. My sister was my only friend; and, cut off 
me; and, if you will not, have no more to hope on earth or in hea-} clump of shrubs, was built a summer-house of carved stone. ‘The | as [ was from every other object of attachment, [loved her with an 


ven.” 


He seized ber hand, and went on rapidly—* Will you, will| devices formerly presented by the topiary work of the garden were | exclusive intensity, stronger, perbaps, than any thing that has been 


you listento me?” ‘The maiden implored him to try’and tranquil- | now disfigured and exaggerated by want of care; the wall was de-| felt by the hyman mind since the first man, who would have felt 


lize himself, and to believe that she was ready to hear whatever he 
wasinclined tosay. He placed himself with his back to the light, 
and stretched his large limbs along the rocky floor. 
ficult to imagine a stronger contrast than was presented by tuese 
two, thus seated almost side by side, with the bright moonshine 
streaming down upon them, and walled in by the shadows of the 
cavern. With her long dishevelled locks, her large soft eyes, and 
colour wan almost as the snow-drop, she seemed the creature of 
that hour and sky, so ethereal, and so lovely. ‘Che o!d man looked 
all of the earth earthy ; the representative of human guiit and an- 
guish, but not without something of that dignity which clings even 
ee the abasement of our nature. Ilis discourse ran nearly as fol- 
ows: 


TILE STRANGER’S STORY. 


“ My name and rank [ need not tell you—I need not remember 
the.a myself, except inasmuch as the old renown of my family, 
which clothed me with adventitious honour, and their baronial 
greatness, Which endowed me with large possessions, had an in/lu- 
ence on my fate. For years I lived as other nobles, in couris and 
camps. I fought, as I said, for my country; butl lied—it was tor 
applause. And Isaid [ loved, but again lied,—for my love wes the 
mere energy of desperate weariness. At last I reeurned to study, 
and addicted myself particularly to medicine and natural philoso- 
phy. In the midst of these occupations, [ encountered by accident 
an obscure student, whom I found to be learned and ingenious; and 
him I chose as the partner of my researches. Me was lame and 
hump-backed; but his mind hada strange and wild intelligence, 
which I have scarcely ever known equalied. I discovered him ina 
dark and miserable street, where he professed to sell scientific books 
and instruments. 
im in my mansion. He became my companion at the table and 
in the laboratory; and { gave him as much of my regard, I had 
almost said of my affection, as his cold and reserved nature would 


It would be di- | 


| caying, and overgrown With moss; and the summer-house wasthick- 
liy and irregularly draped in ivy, weeds, and wild-flowers. To this 
plot of ground, on a dulland gusty afternoon, in the beginning of 
November, [ resorted in a moody and unsocial temper. I was dis- 
tressed by the thought of that disgrace which would be the heritage 
of my first born, and of the d'sappointmeut and despair of its mo- 
ther; but I was almost frenzied at the thought of associating, in my 
iname and honours, the daughter of some wretched plebian, and 
| the sister of my dependant. Moreover, though my passion for Layra 
liad not in the slightest degree di:ninished, and had won new teader- 
| ness from her present state, [felt that there were large voids in ny 
) existence, which would formerly Lave been filled by some novel ob- 
ject, but which now remained upen and aching. I paced the grass- 
[grown and leaf-strewed walks in doubt and agitation; and my mind 
‘was not less troubled or boding than the sky which seemed breath- 
jing around me its cold and mist in quick convulsive sobs. Fora 
‘few moments | walked backwards and forwards, and around the 
‘garden, with such mad speed that { almost’ instantly wearied, and 
entered the time-grown pavilion to repose myself upon one of its 
' sculptured benches; but { started back almost in terror when | found 
that Laura was already beneath its roof. she was kneeling on the 
stone floor, beside a crucifix which, alter the fashion of our ancestors, 
oveup.ed a niche of the little building ; and she clasped to her breast, 
with her left hand, a small picture of her mother, while the right was 
| stretched forward, and touched the very foot of the cross. & 
weeping violently when I approached her, bat hastily wiped her 
tears, and hid the portrait in her bosom, as if she felt that it reproach- 
ed alike both her and me. In the evil excitement which then pos- 
sessd me, I reproached her bitterly for her causeless and perpetual 
grief, and even goaded myselt into the atrocity of threatening her 


I drew him from his wretchedness, and placed! :hat her unreasonable sorrow migit at last overcome my affection, 


For an instant she seemed crushed by the unexpected blow, but al- 
most iinmediatcly assumed an appearance of the utmost calm; she 
said that she would obey me,—that she would cease to lament for 





admit. 


with the strides of a giant. I thought, in truth, of many things be-| 


We always laboured together; yet [I soon felt that, though | berself,—ilat she regretted nothing, desired nothing,—that she was 
several years younger than myself, he was moving on before me| grateful to me’—(the stranger shuddered and hesitated)— for much | in, 


kindness; but here somewhat of her firmness forsook her, and she 


She was | 


himself alone Onearth save for the woman formed of his own heart 
strings. She was beautifu!, and wise and gentle—too gentle and 
submissive for her happiness or mine. 

‘She was four years younger than myself; and, when I was at 
the age of twenty, a man of large possessions, and of unbounded re- 
putation for abilities, which had been triumphantly displayed in soci- 
ety, in war, and in politics, chanced to turn his eyes on me; and, 
after a short acquaintance, I became the inmate of his house and the 
companion of his studies. My boyish pride was pampered and ex- 
alted by the distinction which his patronage conferred upon me. 
[supported my sister in obscurity, yet at an expense as great as I 
could afford ; for the liberality of Ferdinand, though ample as regard- 
ed myself, but scantily sufficed when divided wiih another. I visited 
her every day, and, though I perceived inher manner a disquiet, and 
sometimes distress, which I could not account for, ber attachment to 
me wasevidently undiminished. One evening, when as usual J went 
to see hek, sie was more disturbed than ever I bad seen her betore. 
She clung round-my neck, she seemed as if she would have clasped 
| my knees, she kissed me with almost convulsive passion, and prayed a 
| blessing on my head. I stayed with her till the night was far advan- 

ced, and attempted to console a sorrow of which I knew not the 
;cause. At last I was cumpelled to leave her, and retired to my 
/ chamber, in the mansion of Ferdinand. 
| “Ta the midst of one of those impotent and delirious struggles, 
which convulse our dreams, | awoke, and heard around me the 
noises of haste and confusion. I arose quickly, and was told that 
erdinand had departed suddenly, none knew whither. The strange- 
ness of this occurrenee mingled itself, in some degree, with the ter- 
rors of my sleep, and [I was-lostin astonishment. I gave burried 
orders fur the disposal of what belonged to me, and left the house to 
seek the residence of my sister. With the haste of an alarm, render- 
ied the more excessive by its vagueness, and by the shadowy founda- 
|tion on which it was raised. I traversed the streets which led to the 
| place of my destination. [knocked upon the door of her apartment 
|—no one opened to me—and, after a moment’s pause, I broke ii 
Iler chamber was silent and vacant. Her clothes and books 
iwere gone. A few pieces of gold, which [had placed on the table 








sides principles and experiments; while he appeared to give up to{ went on more rapidly aud irregularly, till at last she broke into a|the evening before, still lay there, and beside them a note, which 
systematic thouglit and observation the whole power and perseve-| tone of almost delirious supplication, while she entreated me, not | she bad marked with my name, but in which she had written noth- 
rence of his mind. [had, howover, enough of petty jealousy to) for her sake, but for my own, and that of my own child, tha: [ would | ing move than, ‘ May God and you forgive the wretched Laura ! 


Wish that [could be certain of Mauuel’s greater application, aud so | 
nave no longerany ot those suspicions as to his being my intellec: | 
tual superior, waich, whenever they crossed my brain, were exqui-| 
sitely painful to my vanity. I was mean enough to watch his move-! 
ments during several days, and found that at a certain hour of the} 
evening, when [ commonly went into society, Manuel ay ores 4 
absented himself. This trifling cireumstance, which might have a 

thousand explanations, no one of which would make it of the least} 
importance to me, seized upou my jealous fancy; and [ began im- 
inediately to fashion an infinite variety of coujectures, each more 
wild and absurd than its predecessor, but much more terrible to my- 
self, At last L actually followed my dependant when he went on 
one of his evening expeditions, and tracked him to asmatll street, 
near that in which [ first found bim; I pursued him into a house, 
and up several flights of stairs, and then concealed myself in a small 
recess, close tothe door of a chamber into which [ had seen him | 
piss. ‘ie house was mean enough, and I could not conceive what | 
sould have brought any one from my splendid saloons and far- 
receding corridors to such a habitation as that in which [then stood 
a spy over the actions of him whom I babituaily regarded as a) 
friend. But Lwas not long compelled to doubt: Manuel soon re- 
turned, and walked past the nouk where [ had hid myself. [ heard 
his slow heavy footfall on each step of the stairs, and listened till I 
thought [ had distinguished the jar of the door below as he crew it! 
atier him. After a moment’s delay, 1 knocked; and in another | 
moment, f heard a quick light foot; the chamber was opened, and | 
tie sweetest voice in the world exclaimed, ‘ Manuel, how good it is; 
of you to return sosoon!’ Twas standing in the shade myself; but } 
Mere was light inv the room, which showed me the fairy figure and 

animated face of a young girl, as she sprang forward and threw her- | 
self on thy breast. “ For a second £ was too much surprised to speak | 
or move; and befor , I had brought together into clearness any of | 
fae thousand thoughts that rushed upon me, the begutiful maiden 

bad sprung away from me with a shriek, and cried out, ‘Oh, it is 
She was so much startied and shocked that she had | 
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not Manuel !’ 

Starcely staggered into the room before she was sinking into the 
gtoand; and, had T not followed ber, and caught her in ei poiry 
she must have fi!len. However 
placed her oy 2 


she speedily recovered; and I! 
‘dalarge part of the furniture 


| me, maiden—are not you the engelic spirit of Laura?” . 
wretched nan fel! before her feet, and kissed them, and wet them \tempt for the meanness of my person 


save myself from being the father of a degraded outcast. I did not 
dare encounter her glance. My eye wandered tor a moment to the 
root of the cell, where the shield of my ancesters’ arms had been dis- 
played quartered in the antique carving with that of the royal house 
which intermarried with mine, But time had destroyed the solidity 
of the structure, and a large block, exhibiting a portion of the escut- 
cheon, had fallen upon the ground. ‘The thought passed through 
my brain like a flash: Shall the honour of my family be through 
my means overthrown and degraded like that proud heraldic monu- 
ment before me, by a marriage with oue so humbie? Iturned 
away ; and, at the first movement of my head, she fell insensible to 
the floor. : 
my gaze. Manuel with bis sword drawn in his hand stood full in 
the doorway, and commanded me to take my eyes from oif the 
miserable victim of my guilt, and to look upon one who had come 
to avenge her. With trembling and uncertain gesture, I sought the 
hilt of my weapon. and stood upon my guard; but my glance wan- 
dered from my antagonist to the motionless girl who lay at my feet; 
my heart failed, and at the firts in-thrust be pat aside my blade and 


pierced my breast. 


Several hours passed away before [ remembered any thing of 
what had happened. My first words were a question as to Laura ; | 


But, before L ceuldatiempt lo raise her, a new object met | 


“Laura! Mary Mother! it is then indeed the same,” interrupted the 
|maiden. “'The same—who? what?’ said Manuel. “ Nay, go on 
'Limplore you,” answered Mena, “and heed not what Isaid.” 
Tbegen to search the apartment of Laura for some decisive 
‘evidence. J soon toundit. On the floor, lay a small enamelled 
‘ving which I bad seen wera by Ferdinand. I was no longer 
‘either stupid from despair, or mad with indignation. Calmly and 
deliberately [ tied to the ring the lock of Laura’s hair,and hung them 
‘about my neck. ‘Thelight of yonder setting moon is still sufficient 
to let you see the token. Aye, itis indeed discoloured ; it has twice 
| been dipped in blood. %. 
| “Inthe business of discovering the retreat of the fugitives, I never 
have experienced such delight as at the instant when I became sure 
lthat Iwas successful. I found them at the distance of a kingdom 
from my abode. I watched them during a few minutes, and thot 
occasion was not such as to shake my resolution. I heard my sister 
lentreat him not to perpetuate herinfamy, or make her child an out- 
cast, and, cre he could complete his refusal, [ smote him to the earth. 
| ilis was (he first blood which dyed this ringlet. I left him on the 
ground to perish, and bore off Laura in my arms. Before that day 
had passed the offspring of her guilt was born. And then, with the 
sword which had strack down her paramour——I slew wy sister. 


and [ saw my atiendants hesitate and look upon each other. Teol-| Nay, maiden, Twill bold this hand, you shall not flee from me, _ 


lected sufficient strength to threaten with death whoever should de- 
ceive me, and speedily discovered that she had disappeared, and 
that every one of the household was utterly ignorant of her fate. 
‘This information threw me into a fit of madness, the like of which 
has returned to me at intervals eversince. Nay, do rot avoid ine, 
[am not now raving. I have had enow of delirious visions, in 
which have mingled the wild and shadowy forms of Manuel and 
Leura. and that unborn embryo of my ownexistence. But what I 
have told you is of another kind of beauty, solid, outward, palpable, 

, imperishahle, as actual and bodily as this writhen brow | 
aud these wasted members. I have seen Laura too, and in my 
dreams, beautiful, gentle, and serene. It was she who murmured | 
that Ishould visit the Two Fountains,—great God!—tel] me, tell 
And the | 
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with his hottears. <A cbdued in seme degree the 


of him is well-nigh passed away. 


have nothing to fear, [care not enongh for any one living to do hira 
hurt. Inever felt hatred save for Ferdinand, or affection except far 
Laura. Uerblood is the second stain upon the reiique. My batred 
And methinks I could hear, with- 
' tae P . ott ote ”? 
out having athought of additional vengeance. that he still survives : 
“'hgnk God !” ejaculated the maiden: and Mannel thus continuec: 


| Had Laura lived she would have been a disgrace to her fathers and 


to me: but | cou!d secure without committing another crime, that 


‘her child should never be known asa descendant of my ‘house. I 


placed her in the cottage of a peasant twenty leagues from the spot 


‘at which we now are, and, without letting him suspect w ho I wes 


or whence I came, I gave hiin money for her support. I flapg my- 
self headlong into the world from which I had bived apart. Tbecaume 
a soldier, and was compelled to master by double daring the cor- 
I won renown; I[ became a 
statesinan: Lbeaded aimies, and guided a nation; I restored my 
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name to its aucient honour, and, had I so willed it, might have wed- 
ded the daughter of a house as noble as that of Ferdinand, or as my 
éwn. But for me, the tree of my fortunes was blighted; for it was 
planted on the grave of Laura. | relinquished ambition, and threw 
away that shield, emblazoned with antique heraldry, which once in- 
terposed between my heart and the child of my sister. But God 
will not adapt his blessings to our sins; nor will the sun arise again 
in the evening, because we have hid ourselves in vaults, and neg- 
lected to use its light, throughout the day, During sixteen years, t 
had not inquired asto the situation of Laura’s danghter. 1 reached 
but yesterday the cottage where I expected to find her;. and I was 
informed that this isthe fifth autumn since she fled from her protec- 
tors, who could tell me nothing of her after-fate. Do you sull fear 
me that you trembie thus?” “ No, no! I fear nothing I am well. 
But tell me, if you had drunk of these waiers of Repentance, could 
you kneel with Ferdinand beside the Fountain of Thanksgiving, 
and bless God that you had committed one—one sin less than you 
have heretofore believed.” ‘(I know not. Yesterday has gone 
nigh to make me what I was. Had I found the young being lL look- 
ed for, and met in her but a gleam of the gentle tenderness which 
shone so brightly in her mother, Heaven be my witness that it was 
in my heart to have done this and more also.” ‘: You have found 
ber, my uncle, and God forgive you as I do for the deed you perpe- 
trated upon my unhappy motber!” 
-~——_>— 


THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


The following historical sketch ofthe decline and revival of the 
study of flebrew, is extracted fram Mr. Hurwitz’s Introductory 
Lecture at the London University. The whole of the lecture seems 
to promise a course very interesting to the Biblical Student andto 
the Philologist :— 


Languages, like human beings, are said to have their different sta- 
gesof existence ; their infancy, youth, manhood, and their decrepit, 
yet garrulousold age. In languages of comparatively modern {or- 
mations, these stages may be pretty accurately marked; but not so 
with respect to the Hebrew. Here we can only discover manly 
wagons and declining age. 

n the Pentateuch we find the lan mage already in the highest state 
of improvementit ever attained. In this most ancient of all books 
we have already the two great divisions of style—prose and verse— 
distinctly marked, and formally recognized; and what is not les re- 
markable, the prose constitutes the far larger portion of the work. 
And permit me to observe, that the intellect and intellectual cultiva- 
tion of a people, must have already reached an advanced point, who 
possessed a language of facts, or simple historic narrative, and at the 
same time a language of the imagination, often conveying the same 
facts as the former, but as contemplated in moments of high emo- 
tions and excited fancy; and each of these languages subsisting 
apart from each other, and enjoying its own speciai character—an 
advantage this, which the Greeks had but imperfectly attained, even 
so late as the age of Herodotus. 

The golden age of the Hebrew language began with Moses, and 
continued, with little variation, to the end of the reignof Hezekiah. 
It was during this long period, that Ilebrew literature arrived at its 
most flourishing state. ‘The song of Deborah, and the prayer of 
Hannah, show, that even in times of anarchy, the Israelites neither 
neglected their language, nor—and I would particularly draw your 
attention to this, as a forcible and demonstrative proof of high culti- 
vation, the education of their daughters. It was even during these 
disturbed times, that the schools of the prophets were established. 
{t was during this golden period of the language, that the Royal 
bards of Israel struck their harps, and the eloquent prophets of the 
ilebrews poured fourth those energetic and manly orations, which 
have been and ever will be the admiration of ages. . 

After the death of Hezekiah, when the Assyriars and the Chalde- 
ans made frequent inroads iuto the land, the language began sensibly 
to decline. 

Jeremiah is not, indeed, deficient in poetical beauties; but he 
wants that majesty, elegance and purity of diction which character- 
ize Isaiah, Joel, Habakkuk, and other ancieat prophets. In propor- 
tion as the state decliaed, so did the genius of the language; till at 
last, when the nation was plucked up from its native soil, and trans- 
planted into a foreign country, Judah's sweet-toned lyre was struck 
dumb; Sion’s sacred minstrels hung their harps on the willows ; and 
when their spoilers asked them to sing the festive song, they empha- 
tically exclaimed, “ Ah, how can we sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land?” ‘The vanquished gradually exchanged their own ve- 
nerable tongue for that of tue vanqnishers; and the Ifebrew rapidly 
approached its dying days, The lamp of prophecy was not entire- 
ly extinguished; but it gave only a dim light: it was surrounded 
with a thick oppressive atmosphere. The five last prophets still 
poured forth their oracles in Hebrew; but it was no longer the pure 
classic Hebrew of their predecessors. In short, the language be- 
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medicine, mathematics, and astronomy ; and it is wel wn that 


they greatly assisted in keeping up the lamp of science during the 
ages of Gothic darkness. 


branch of learning, until in the year 1492 a bigoted King, incited by | 


a brutal and ignorant Priesthood, who dreaded the light of science, 
plunged half amillion of human beings into misery and despair, , 
and almost extinguished the mental light of Israel. 

Excepting Origen in the second, and Jerome in the fourth century 
very few Christians could boast of considerable knowledge of the 
Hebrew before the beginning of the 16th century Reuchlin was 
the first that led the way. He was followed by a few others: but 
the prejudices of the times, joined with the prevailing ingnorance 
prevented the general diffusion of Hebraic learning. 

We may form some idea of the ignorance of even the clergy of 
those days, from an anecdote which Conr. Heresbach relates in his 
work (Orat. de Laudibus Literar. Gre.) He states that be heard'a 
monk announce from the pulpit to his audience, “ ‘They (I suppose 
the heretics) have introduced a new language, which is called the 
Greek: this must be shunned. It contains nothing but heresies. 
Here and there these people have a book in that language called the 
New Testament. This book is full of stones and adders. Another 
language is starting up—the Hebrew. Those thatlearn it are sure 
to become Jews.” 

However, soon after the Reformation had slackened the cords of 
mental bondage, the importance of the Hebrew began more and 
more to be felt. Since that period it has struck deep root on 
Christian ground. Cultivated by men of rare talents, it soon grew 
up and flourished, and I rejoice to say it continues to do so. Pityit 
is that it grows rather too luxuriantly, and wants now and then a 
little pruning. 

To mention the names of the eminent who wrote on this language 
in various parts of Europe wouid take up more time than my limits 
willallow. To Englishmen, however, it must always be gratifyin 
to know that a Selden, Pocock, Lightfoot, Walton, Castell, Am 


Lowth, adorn the distinguished names in the annals of Hebrew 
Literature 





SHisccllancous Articies. 
IRISH REPRESENTATIVE PEER. 


The following is a correct statement of the Poll for an Irish Rep- 
resentative Peer—Lord Dunally, the Catholic candidate, had 57 
votes, Lord Castlemaine, the anti-Catholic candidate, 31. The No- 
blemen who did not vote amount to 33; against their Lordships’ 








«ame more and more intermixed with foreign words and idioms, so | 


that, in the time of Nehemiah, the bulk of the people had entirely 
forgotten the language of their ancestors; and had not Providence 
raised an Ezra, and inspired him with a holy zeal for the religion of 
his forefathers, the Sacred Writings might have been irrecoverably 
lost. 

The Israelites justly consider Ezra asthe restorer of their religion 
and the preserver of their holy law. Nor must we omit Nehe- 
miah ;—this truly pious patriot, who, amidst the dazzling splendour 
of an eastern court, could still drop a tear for the natiorwa walls of 
Jerusalem, and weep for the forlorn condition of his country—who, 
although cup-bearer to the Persian monarch, and enjoying great 
consideration, and dignified office, did not forget his distressed 
brethren; but sacrificing ease, and comfort, and lionours. hastened 
to their relief, and re-animated their drooping spirit. He it was, 
who, together with Ezra and other eminent men, first introduced 
the custom of reading the law in public, and of interpreting it to the 
people, who soon learnt to appreciate its value, and to practice its 
invigorating lessons; and the consequence was, that idolatry was 
forever banished from amongst Israel. ‘Thus did these pious men 
labour for the benefit of their nation, and laid a sure and solid foun- 
dation for the vevival of learning. ‘This was all that circumstances 
permitted them todo. The people had already adopted the Chal- 
dee as their vernacular tongue ; and the Hebrew became, what it 
has ever since been, a dead or learned language. 

A new epoch now commences in the history of the language, 
which my limited time will not permit me further to pursue. I shall, 
therefore, only briefly remark, that ever since that period, the He- 
brew continued to be cultivated amongst the Jews, with more or 
less success, in proportion as they were more or less persecuted ; 
that it was transmitted traditionally from generation to generation, 
until the beginning of the tenth century of the present era, when 
Rabbi Saadias, the celebrated author of the Arabic version, wrote 
the first grammar of the Hebrew language. He was soon followed 
by other learned Israelites, who, during that and the following four 
enturies, distinguished themselves, not only in grammatical learn- 
ing, but in every other department of knowledge The names and 
works of Jehuda ben Karish, Menacham ben Serug, Jehuda Chiuig, 
Jonah ben Ganach, Solomon ben Gebirol, Jehuda Hallevi, Jarchi, 
Aben Ezra, Maimonides, Jc. »ph, Moses, and David Kimchi, Nach- 
manides, Aben Sid, Abarbanel, Elias Levita, and many othe 
numerous to be named, are all well known to the learned. 

Indeed, this was the golden age of Rabbinical literature. The 
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names is marked the word Non :— 
DUKES. Rathdown Castlemaine 
Gloucester Dunally Dunraven and 
Buckingham, as Mount Ear! Dunally 
Earl Nugent Non Listowel Castlemaine 
Leinster Dunally Norbury Dunally 
MARQUISES. VISCOUNTS. 
Downshire Dunally Strangford Non 
Donegal Castlemaine! Barnwall of 
Wellesley Dunally Kingsland Non 
‘Thomond Castlemaine| Downe Non 
Headford Non Molesworth Non 
Sligo Dunally Chetwynd Dunally 
Londonderry Non Middleton Castlemaine 
Conyngham Dunally _—_| Barrington Non 
Westmeath Dunally |Galway Castlemaine 
Ormonde & Ossory Dunally (Dungannon Non 
Clanricarde Dunally (De Vesei Non 
Hertford, as Bar. ‘Clermont Castlemaine 
Conway Dunally | Lifford Non 
EARLS. Clifden Dunally 
Cork & Orrery Dunally Doneraile Dunally 
Roscommon Dunally Northland Dunally 
Meath Won ‘Haberton Non 
Caven Non |Hawarden Dunally 
Granard Dunally Ferrard Non 
Fitzwilliam Non ‘Kilwarden Dunally 
Kerry and of Shel- ‘Templemore Dunally 
burne Dunally ‘Lismore Dunally 
Darnley Dunally Lorton Castlemaine 
Besborough Dunally Frankfort de Mont- 
Carrick Castlemaine} morency Castlemaine 
Shannon Dunally Gort Dunally 
Fife Dunally Castlemaine Castlemaine 
Arran Non BARONS. 
| Courtown Castlemaine) Kingsale Non 
Milltown Dunally Dunsaney Non 
Charlemont Non Blayney Castlemaine 
Howth Dunally Carberry Dunally 
| Kingston Dunally |Aylmer Dunally 
oden Castlemaine Farnham Castlemaine 
| Lisburne Nop ‘Brandon Non 
Aldborough Castlemaine Mulgrave Non 
| Mt. Cashell Castlemaine Arden Castlemaine 
Longtord Castlemaine Kensington Non 
Portarlington Dunally = |Massey Dunally 
Carhampton Castlemaine Riversdale Dunally 
| Mayo Castlemaine) Muncaster Castlemaine 
| Enniskillen Castlemaine Auckland Dunally 
| Kilkenny Non \Kilmaine Non 
| Mount Norris Dunally Cloncurry Dunally 
Wicklow Dunally — | Waterpark Dunally 
Clare Dunally — | Bridport Non 
Lucan Non |Rancliffe Non 
Belmore Dunally Carrington Non 
Liandatf Dunally Rossmore Non 
| O'Neill Castlemaine|llenley Non 
| Bandon Castlemaine) Dufferin and Cla- 
| Cas.-Stewart Dunally | neboye Non 
| Caledon Dunally | Heneker Castlemaine 
| Limerick Dunally =| Dunally Non 
Clancarty Castlemaine Hartland Non 
Gosford Danally =| Radstock Non 
Rosse Dunally (‘Ashtown Dunally 
Charleville Dunally Clarina Dunally 
| Blesingtou Dunally Rendlesham Dunally 
Bantry astlemaine| Decies Dunally 
Glengall Dunally Garvagh Non 
Sheffield Castlemaine| Howden Dunally 
Kilmorey Castlemaine| Downes Non 








| Earl Fitzwilliam sent a letter to the Hanaper Office, stating, that 

| his vote would be for Lord Dunally—this, his Lordship thinking 

} sufficient, did not follow up his vote in aformal manner 

|__ We learn thata notice has been served npon the Clerk of the 

Hanaper, cautioning him not to return Lord Dunaily as being duly 

| elected, and apprising him that an appeal will be forthwith lodged 

| ‘The case may therefore be ultimately decided by the Committee of 
Avert 7 . 

| Privileges of the Upper House.—John Bull. 





TRIALS FOR WITCHCRAFT. 


In the seventeenth century, the belief in this imaginary crime 


- ; ——_ . a 
Jews of Spain, in particular devoted their minds , ph phy, | was general, and the prosecuti 


They made astonishing progress in every | 
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ee 
ons, especially in Scotland, were 
| very frequent. James VI., who often turned the learning he had 
acquired to avery idle use, was at the trouble to write a treatise 
| against witchcraft, as he composed another against smoking tobac. 
‘co; and the Presbyterian clergy, however little apt to coincide wit}, 
that monarch’s sentiments, gave full acceptation to his opinion on 
the first point of doctrine, and very Le | ersons were put to death 
as guilly of this imaginary crime. The following case rests on tra. 
dition, but it is like tobe true. Aneminent English judge was tra. 
versing the circuit, when an old woman was brought before him foy 
using a spell to cure dimness of sight by hanging a clew of yarn 
round the neck of the patient. Marvellous things were told by the 
witnesses of the cures which this spell had performed on patients 
far beyond the reach of ordinary medicine. The poor woman 
made no other defence than by protesting, that if there was an 
witchcraft in the ball of yarn, she Conte nothing of it. It had been 
iven her, she said, thirty years before, by a young Oxford student 
or the cure of one of ber own family, who, fhavite used it with ad- 
vantage, she had seen no harm in lending it for the relief of others 
who laboured under similar infirmity, or in accepting a small gratu- 
ity for doing so. Her defence was little attended to by the jury, but 
the judge was much agitated. He asked the woman where she resi. 
ded whenshe obtained possession of this valuable relic. She gave the 
name of a village, in which she had in former times kept a petty ale- 
house. He looked at the clew very earnestly; and at length addressed 
the jury. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he said, “ we are on the point of commit- 
ing a great injustice to this poor old woman, and, to prevent it, { 
must publicly confess a pieee of early folly, which does me no honor, 
At the time this poor creature speaks of, I was at college, leading an 
idle and careless life, which, had I not been given grace to correct 
it, must have made it highly improbable that ever I should have at- 
tained my present situation. Ichanced to remain a day and nigiit 
in this woman’s house, without having money ate A my reckoning. 
Not knowing what to do, and seeing her occupied with a child who 
had weak eyes, I had the meanness to pretend that I could write out 
a spell that would mend her daughter’s sight, if she would accept it 
instead of her bill. The ignorant woman readily agreed; and | 
scrawled some figures upon a piece of parchment, and added two 
lines of nonsensical doggrel, in ridicule of her ~aeeey and caused 
her to make it in that clew which has so nearly cost her life. ‘To 
prove the truth of it. let the yarn be unwound accordingly ; and 
this pithy couplet was found on the enclsed bit of parchment : 
“The devil scratch out both thine eyes. 
And spit into the holes likewise.” 


It was evident that those who were cured by such a spell, must 
have been indebtedto nature, with some assistance, perhaps from 
imagination. But the usersof such charms was not always so jucky 
as to light npon the persons who drew them up; and many unfortu- 
nate creatures were executed, as the poor alewife would have been. 
had she not lighted upon her former customers in the character ot 
her judge. Another old woman is said to have cured many cattle o! 
the murrain, by a repetition of a certain verse. The fee which she 
required was a loaf of bread and a silver penny ; and when she was 
commanded to reveal the magical verses which wrought such won- 
ders, they were found to the following jest on the credulity of he: 
customers. 
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PETER RAENEY, THE MANIAC OF WOODSEATS, NEAR 
SHEFFIELD. 
From the Sheffield Postscript. 
“ Truth is more wonderful than fiction.”.—Byron. 

i" Prre! en * —* Our physical senses gave us the first 
intimation that we were near the cbject of our search. “ There, 
said the daughter—‘‘ where ’—I can distinguish nothing but a foul 
discoloured sheet, wrapt about what seems to be a log of wood’— 
‘Look nearer.” I stooped lower, and shuddering while TU put my 
hand upon a mass of human bair, the face of one of my fellow crea- 
tures suddenly presented itself! After the first shock, I set about ex- 
amining the lost being, with the feeling which the anatomist owns, 
when he plunges his knife into the dead mass which lies upon his ta- 
ble. The forehead and nose were rather ve marked, and the 
eyes, a deep black, were large, totally without what “ be termed 
the gazeless look of mere idiocy. The lower part of his face wa: 
buried in hair, and even the orifice of the mouth appeared shut up 
in the growth of years ‘The next thing which attracted my atten- 
tion was the lower part of his body ; the space which he occupied 
was sufficient only for the trunk of an ordinary man, and my curi- 
osity was painfully excited to discover how he had disposed of hi: 
thighs andlegs. While he was eyeing me with the greatest intensi- 
ty I drew aside part of the coarse sheet which was upon him, and I 
saw the points of his shoulders, and the caps of bis knees drawn 
closely together. allowing only a little room for his arms, which 
were between them, leaving his hands upwards. The whole body 
was in the attitude of an ape sitting, but then the body was turned 
on one side, without that attitude being destroyed. Upon closet 
examination it appeared that the particular position I found him 10, 
must have been assumed at an early period of his mental disease, 
for he was perfectly sinew bound, and could not relax or alter the 
position of a single joint. Consequently the only change oi atituce 
of which he was capable was rolling from side to side, or balanci': 
himself onthe centre. J looked ronnd the miserable loft, which for 
so many years had been his resting place, and it literally containc’ 
nothing but the naked body of the poor maniac, and the dirty shee! 
[have spoken of, myself, my triend, and the woman who conduc 
ted us. In spite of my appetite for information, I grew physically 
as well as mentally sick, when to my surprise, and almost horror, 
the poor wretch, who had kept his wild looks continually upon 
turned his face to the floor, and saidin atone which smote the hear 
“Tam bound to sleep.”” We burried down the dangerous stair 
and ina moment were breathing the fresh air ;—after we had recos 
ered the surprise which the sound of the maniac’s voice hed pre 
duced, we thought we could converse with the madman’s sister, “! 
might supply us with that portion of the poor man’s tale hich had 
escaped the old woman’s garrulity. , 

Her story is the following :—‘“ Fourteen years ago, my brotne! 
was about twenty years old, and as fine a young man, about ss feet 
| high, as you would see any where. He courted one Mary Jones 
| whose father owned a bit of land just yonder opposite us. It was #! 
| last settled that they should be married at Dronfield Church—™y 
| brother was ready at the time appointed, but Mary Jones. without 
| giving any notice, on the same day, at a church at a different part o! 
‘the country, married one W. of Sheffield. It was two much fo! 
| Peter, who doated upon her. He returned, and going into the '0! 

which you have seen (it then had a bed, a chair, anda table in it n 

merely said he would never leave it, and went to bed. W e took swig 
food, but he would not speak; we left the door open at night Un 
land after a while he would creep down when it was dark, and _ 
lly bury himself in the earth of the garden, or rol! in any poo! 
could find. Many a time has his father wheeled his barry eve" ©" 
| naked body, when he was lying in his gait early inthe morning, ¢ 
he could not see him. At last he refused ta go out any more, © 
pulled his bed all to pieces ; every thing whiel has since been give 
him for bedding or clothing he destroys. and the hole which ee : 
in the loft. through which the light and air is let in, he tore Wh 
hands. He afterwards put himself in the position you saw him " 
and many years have gone by since he bas moveda foot from t 
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spot in which you saw him.” We enquired if he had ever before | 


his inteaded marriage shown symptoms of insanity, or if during any | ing 
lucidinterval he had ever spoken any thing about the matter, excep- | 


ting the words which her mother had told us of 
_. ~ ©No greater grief no meikle pain 
‘ Than for to love, and not be lov’d again. 


And that before he fellin love, he was the smartest young man of | the introduetion of steam-boats, brought close to our doors. 


ihe place. She added that he was inoffensive in his manner, excep- 
ting that he sometimes cried out dreadfully in the night time, but 
that on such occasions, he always exclaimed, ‘‘ Mother! mother * 
and was instantly pacified assoon as she had hobbled up to the loft, 
and he saw her. 

Tae possibility that this poor son ofhumanity may yet be returned 
to the world of which he is insensible he forms a part, I think merits 
attention, His physical powers can never be restored, but it is im- 
possible to. suppose that the poor wretch, who could witd a manner 
und tone not to be mistaken, distinctly say ‘‘ I am bound to sleep,” 
is irretrievably fallen to the state of the lowest aniimal:—yet is his 
treatment and his lodging inferior to that of the ox or the ass.—The 
cause of his malady is deeply interesting—mentally he has died for love. 
In our boyhood we thought this possible, nay likely—in youth, we 
doubted if it could happen—in our manhood we laughed at the mere 
idea, and said with Shakspearé— 

‘“« Men have died and worms have eaten them ere now— 

But tor love.” 
Alas! we must go back to our Juvenile faith, for it cannot be doubt- 
ed, that the falsehood of Mary Jones broke the heart of Peter 
Raeney. 3 

We had been led to suppose that Reeney was totally unknown in 

Sheffield ; this however Is not the case. He was known to many 

ersons in the town as an industrious scythe maker, but soon after he 
vecame insane his acquaintance missed him, and it wasthe general 
belief thathe wasdead. Amongstthese persons is Flather, the ac- 
tive and experienced officer, who visited him on Thursday last, and 
as he informs us to his great grief found the dreadful creature we 
have described to be Peter Raeney, who fourteen years ago was a 
fine youth standing upwards of six feet high, at that time endeavour- 
ing under his tuition to qualify himself as a fugleman. 

——. 


IMPORTS FROM IRELAND TO ENGLAND. 


From the Manchester Times. 


to those . rsons who dared to underiake the risk of feed- 
the Irish farmers now send us well fed animals worth 61. 

or SI. ready for slaughter. Of these pigs there are killed in 

> little village of Stretford, five hundred weekly for nine months in 

the year. 

e say that these are important changes. 


al. o 


freland has been by 
The 
Irish farmers have found a million of people as. consumers of it be- 
fore; and these million of people have been supplied from a new 
source, when the competition tor food would otherwise have raised 
it to astarvatien price. 

While these changes have been taking place, and while still more 
important results are gradually evolving themselves, the man to 
whose bold genius we are indebted for them, has been overtaken Ly 
old age and poverty. Who invented steam-vessels it is of little im- 
portance to us to know; bat he who expended his own little for- 
tune in building a vessel to be impelled by vapour, and bravely ven- 
tured out in it tosea—he, who made the inhabitants of each extre- 
mity of our sea-girt isle to be as near as neighbours, and who brought 
Ireland with all its abundant produce to the doors of our manufac- 
turing population—Henry Bell, to whom these great results are 
owing, pas been compelled in his old age to appeal to British libe- 
rality for the means to pass the remainder of his days in possession 
of the common necessaries of life! If his appeal be made in vain, 
a deep and lasting disgrace will be entailed on the whole of these 
islands, every inhabitant of which is enjoying an increase of eom- 
fort or pleasure from the successful application of that old man’s 
genius. 

—p— 


SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCIETY, POLI- 
TICS, AND LITERATURE. 
[As every thing in relation to the recent alleged journey to Tom- 
buctoo is of interest, we give the following additional particulars. ] 
Paris Dec. 18, 1828. 
A great deal of interest has been excited during the last few weeks 
by M. Caille, a young Frenchman who has been at Tombuctoo, and 
has been fortunate enough to return bome again. M. Jemart, a man 
of some reputation in the literary circles here, sets himself up as a 
sort of patron of M. Caille, with whom he goes about to all the bril- 
liant parties to which the latter isinvited. M. Caille presents a 





We found the following remarks, in an Irish st a few days|are singularly simple and unpretending. 
0 


ago. on the effects of steam intercourse between 


own on the subject. 
“ Effects of Steam Intercourse between England and Ireland.—But 


a few years ago, England was, to the trading people of Ireland, like 


gland and Ire-;} whether he will obtain in France the reward which he would have 
jand, and we give them as introductory to some observations of our! received in England, or in ong cous in which extraordinary en- 


striking contrast to the generality of travelled lions, for bis manners 
For this reason I doubt 


terprise is duly appreciated. Caille, who is anative of Rochelle, 
was employed on the coast of Africa in the capacity of a merchant’s 
clerk. While in this situation, he conceived the idea of undertaking 











that he had come to collect information onthe state of commercia! 
affairs at Tombuctoo. 

Our traveller learned the history of the unfortunate Major Lai 
According to the statements of the inhabitants of Tombuctoo, the 
Major was the-first white man who was ever seen in their city. 
He passed a month there, and returned to the coast, where he died ; 
but respecting the nature of his death no explanation was given. M 
Caille subsequently learned that the Major having arrived, at the 
distance of about forty-eight leagues from Tombuctoo, was met bs 
a party of Mussulmans, who imperiously commanded him to addres: 
a prayer totie Prophet. This the Major refused todo. A piece ot 
stuff was ihen cut into very narrow shreds, and afterwards sewed to- 
gether, and the work being terminated, Major Laing was strangled 
These parliculars were, | believe, gathered on the spot where the 
melancholy event took place. 

M. Caille left ‘Tombuctoo after staying there a month. A com- 
pass, the only instrument he had been able to preserve, served te 
guide bim in his excursions, and assisted him in preparing the map 
of his journey, which he traced on the leaves ot his Koran. Mad 
his drawings been discovered, they would have been regarded os 
signs for magical operations, and he would probably have been pnt 
to death, or detained in the country for life. Had Major Laing 
consented to utter the prayer that was required of him, and declare«- 
himself a Mussulmao, he would never have been suffered to return 
home, lest he might have abandoned the faith of the Prophet. 

In agreat town situated at some distance from Tombuctoo, the 
name of which I have forgotten, M. Caille saw the agents of a 
prince who levies a tax on the salt producedin the country. He 
sen, a river, which, like the Nile, inundates and fertilizes its 
banks. 

M. Caille’s return is less interesting for the novelty of his obser. 
vations thanfor the extraordinary courage he evinced. His packet 
of merchandize was reduced to a very small value. He crossed the 
Desert on a camel’s back, with his mouth carefully covered to pre- 
vent any humidity from escaping. 

Such are ihe principal facts which I have collected from M. Caille 
at different times, by attending to the answers he gave to the various 
questions of the inquisitive visitors who besieged him. Many ot 
these visitors do not confine their curiosity within proper bounds 
This interesting young man has been furiously attacked by the Ga- 
zette de France, the Journal of the Jesuits. 

In this instance plain good sense, quite remote from the parade or 
charlatanism of our learned Academicians, has bad such influence 
with our ministers, who are well informed though timid men, that 
they have had the courage to present M. Caille with the crossof the 
Legion of Honour. It is even reported that he is to have a pension 
of about fifty pounds sterling per ananm. How unfortunate for M 
Caille that be is notan Englishman! He would then have been cer- 


some rich house, which none but the more privileged classes had \ his long and perilous journey, The city of Tombuctoo, which was |tain of being placed above want, which it is the more desirable he 
any business to enter ; but now the gates are widely openedto the | supposed to contain a million of inhabitants, was an object of | should be, as this interesting young man will during bis whole life 
public, and every one who has any thing to buy or sell, or wants to | curiosity to all Europe. England had sent many distinguished men | he exposed to the attacks of the Jesuits, who will never pardon his 
gratify his curiosity, boldly marches in. If aman in Dublin wants | to Africa,and money had not been wanting to aid their investiga- | taking the turban, in consequence of wearing which he was enabled 


to purchase English goods,—instead of going to bed at his own house | 
he goes to bed in the steam-packet, and awakes in the morning at | 
Liverpool—then he may spend some hours in Manchester, dine in 


Liverpool the same day, go to bed in the steam packet as before, several masters, all of whom he questiond minutely concerning the|tion of phrases in his peculiar manner. 


tions. I shall, therefore have the greater merit, said M. Caille, if, | 
poor and unknown, [ succeed in vay a home any account ot) 
Tombucioo, He set to work to study the Arabic, and he engaged | 


to reach Tombuctoo. The government has as yet done nothing for 
him. He spends several hours every day in writing his narrative. 
It is to be hoped that M. Jomart will not disfigure it by the introduc- 
entioning M. Jomar' 


and the next morning he is behind his counter in Dublin, just (as an| governments and mode of living in the interior of Africa; and from | brings at once to recollection Paul Lewis Courier, who was assassi 
Irishman would say) asif nothing had happened to him. He has | all that he heard he had reasonto believe that Tombuctoo was by | natedin 1824. That eminent writer gave celebrity to M. Jomart 


made his jouruey and his purchases in far less time than, under the | 
old system, would bave been occupied in higgling with the Dublin | 
merchant about the price. If a grazier bring his cattle to the 
Smithfield at Dublin, and finds they do not sellas well as he expec- 


ted, and as he believes they would sell in England, he drives them poe cannot accomplish their object, they kill them. 


down forthwith to the quay, bas them put on board a steamer, and 
the men of Lancashire grow fat onJrish beefand mutton. In Holy- 
head they do not take the trouble of bakingy because Dublin bread 
is very guod, and the steam-packet brings it to them almost warm 
from the Irish oven, which has been heated by English coals. The 
fish which are caught in the Dublin bay draw their last gasp upon 
the English shore; the fisherman’s boat coming in is met by the 
steamer going out, and the fish are purchased by the steward or the, 
sailors of the packet. The steamer is met in its tura, in eight or ten | 
hours, by boatmen from Liverpool, who, purchasing the fish, sell a! 
part of it in the town, and send the rest by a four hours’ trip to Man- 
chester, where it is eaten with butter made in Munster, from a table 
covered with the manufacture of Ulster, along with porter manufac- 
tured in Dublin, which is probably spscbeded by a dram of whiskey | 
disstilled in Cork or Belfast.” 

Our Irish contemporary, has mixed great and little things together 
here ina manner calculated rather to give point to his paragraph, 
than to draw public attention to the important,—the very highly im- 
portant change that has, since the introduction of steam navigation, 
been silently taking place in the supply of the principal necessaries 
of life, to the million of people who are congregated within a dozen 
or fifteen miless of this the centre of the manufacturing district. A 
few years ago, we may say only two or three years ago, the cattle 
tordhe supply of this market, were generally purchased in Scotland, 
at the Falkir and other great fairs, after having been driven perhaps 
one or two hundred miles from the Highland glens. They were; 
‘ben driven a hundred or a hundred and fifty miles more to the fer- 
tile fields of Skipton and Craven, where after fattening some months 
on English grass, they were sent another journey of a hundred 
iniles to the southern towns of the West Riding of Yorkshire, where 
our Manchester carcase-butchers went weekly for a supply. In 
those days very few Irish beasts were tobe seen. ‘The long voyages} 
Which had to be encountered brought them here in a wretched con- | 
dition ; and landing on the western coast, where the land is prin- 
cipally occupied in raising dairy produce, it was feund unprofitable 
to feed them until they should be fit for the market. The few that! 
were bought, sold at from six to eight pounds. Now, our market 
receives a great part of itssupply from Ireland. The cattle are land. 
ed from the steam boats, ready for the knife: they are equal to any 
‘bat heretofore had been brought from Craven, and instead of bring- 
ng six or eight pounds, bring from fifteen toeigbteen. ‘The weekly 
import at Liverpool is never less than one thousand head. How 
inany of these are brought here we have not the means of knowing; 








no means so populous as supposed. He learned that the nations of | 
the interior of Africa were savages only on the subject of religion. 
These zealous Mussu!mans conceive it to be their duty to convert to 
Islamism all strangers who happen to fall into their power; and if 


M. Caille quitted the coast, taking along with him a very small 
paket of Merchandize. He assumed the dress of the country, and 





when be hadget to some distance beyond the Eurbpean settlements, 
he professed the Mussulman religion; for, intent as he was on the 
object he hoped to accomplish, he hesitated not te conform to the 
customs of the country. The account he gave of himself to the good 
Mussulmans was as follows:—That be was a native of Egypt, and 
that at a very early age he had been carried off by the army of the 
great Bonaparte. That having conveyed him to France, the infidels 
prevented him from following the Mussulman religion, and had even 
made him forget his mother-tongue. This served to explain the im- 

erfections of his pronunciation. He added that his master, a rich 

rench merchant, had conveyed him from France to the cost of 
Africa, whence he had found meansto escape. But how was he to 
return to Egypt? That which he most dreaded was, he said, the 
chance of again falling into the hands of the infidels; and he had 
nastrdingivindopted the plan of crossing the continent of Africa, to 
regain his native country. 

Sometimes this story answered M. Caille’s purpose, but at other 
times robbers possessed themselves of the little packet he carried with 
him. On these occasions he began to read the Koralt, and his pro- 
perty was immediately returned. Finally, after undergoing num- 
berless dificulties, and suffering severely from illness, he ie ety the 
unspeakable gratification of entering Tombucteo. He says he was 
by no means astonished to find that the city contained no more than 
twelve thousand inhabitants. The houses consist only of the ground 
floor, with a terrace on the roof. The inhabitants are of two diffe- 
rent races, Moors and negroes. The former are more enlightened 
than the latter. They were at first.much shocked at the colour of 
M. Caille’s skin ; but on finding that he read the Koran, they be- 
came reconciled to him, and treated him with great respect. He 
noted down the memoranda of his journey between the lines of his 
copy of the Koran. The spaces were scon filled up, and he then 
wrote his observations on little scraps of paper which he laid be- 
tween the leaves of the sacred book. He was once discovered 
doing this, and he read surprise in the looks of all who observed him. 

The people are but little civilized; perhaps their physical organi- 
zation is calculated to impede them in forming correct ideas on 
things which they have not had the opportunity of seeing and exa- 
mining. They have but very confused notions respecting the exis- 
tence of any people out of Africa. They believe that in countries 
remote from their own, there are powerful magicians, who have 
entered into a compact with the Devil, by which they are enabled to 





‘ut we should think that the greater part of this large import—an im- 
port ofthe weekly value of twelve or fifteen thousand pounds—finds 
its way here. In the parish of Flixton, afew miles from this, there 


are often on Tuesday night 150 Irish cattle, and 500 sheep, placed on} priving them of their treasures. According to their interpretation 


‘ne eddishes, to be ready for our Wednesday's market. Meanwhile, | 
With this large additional supply, there is no reduction in the price | 
of heef. ‘lhe Craven cattle find their way to Yorkshire, and itis a) 
«ratifying proof that the working people in the clothing districts are | 
inuch better employed than they were two years ago, that the con | 
pg waaay of animal food there, is now sufficiently great to take of | 
¥€ surpius that used to find its way here, before these Irish imports | 
were made. 
‘a A chan ge has also taken place in our supply of mutton. Two or | 
‘ree years ago, the midland and eastern counties poured in upor , 


discover hidden treasures, many of which they suppose to exist in 
the regions adjacent to Tombuctoo. They therefore look upon 
every stranger as a magician, who has come for the purpose of de- 


of the Koran, it is a meritorious action to put to death an infidel who 
will not be converted. This was the great cause of the dangers to 
which M. Caille was exposed at Tombuctoo. 

The environs of the country, he says, are singularly barren. Wa- | 
ter is of course an object of the first necessity in such a climate, and 
yet the city stands at the distance of five miles from the river. M. 





Caille conceives that Tombuctoo is to be considered only as a com- 
mercial entreport. If the trade of that part of the world should de- | 
cline, he doubts not that the city would disappear in a few years. | 
The inhabitants would speedily remove, and probably establish | 


us a weekly supply of sheep. Nowa great part of our supply comes | another settlement on the banks of theriver. At Tombuctoo there 
from Ireland; and we observe that the weekly import at Liverpool | is none but rain water, which is kept in reservoirs, and which has an | 
is Irequently fhree thousand. : | execrable taste ; and no fuel is used but camel dung. In his excur- 

Nor is the article of pork an unimportant item in our imports from ! sions round the city M. Caille attracted the curiosity of the rich | 
Jreland. {nstead of the thin, rough, long-legged, starved, grey- | merchants, and he soon discovered by the questions they addressed | 
hound looking things that erunted along at the instigation of the ‘to him, the fears which his presence inspired. He was supposed to 


ah? » . P . ‘ . . 
Connaught great-co ated pis driver, and which were so!d by him for 


be an agent from the merchants of the coasts, and it was suspected 


by making him the object of his pleasantries. } P 

Two volumes of “ Letters” published m Paul Louis Courier tc 
his lady, and his friends, have been published. These volumes 
prove what we never should have suspected from the severe anc 
misanthropieal character of Courier ; namely, that be cherished « 
most tender affection for his wife, whois a very accomplished and 
still handseme woman. I must confess, however, that many ot 
Courier’stetters can have but htile interest for the public; but in 
reference to literature, some areexcelient. Military glory is so wor- 
shiped in France, that hitherto no one has-vent to hold tp to 
just ridicule the insolence of those generals who, guided by their 
chief, Napoleon, carried the French eagles to all the capitals of the 
Continent. These gentlemen are a little subject to what is called, 
in thearmy, “ Blague,” that is, the epidemic which — a man to 
become his own trumpeter, making himself the hero of every storys 
he tells. Inhis posthumous works, Courier has severely satirized 
this ridiculous ostentation. It is in his charming piece, entitlec 
‘ Conversation chez Madame d’Albany,’ that Courier satirizes mili. 
tary glory in his happiest style. ‘The Duchess of Albany, youknow, 
was the widow of the Pretender, Charles Stuart; she visited Eng: 
land in the company of Alfieri, whom, it is said, she adie | mar- 
ried. She gave very agreeable parties at Florence, though her house- 
hold exhibited some of the absurd airs of a court. ; 

Another work which has had great circulation, is ‘The Reply. 0! 
Louis Bonaparte to Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon.” Witbir 
three days alter its publication, it was to be seen in every house in 
Paris. But perhaps this proof of success may not have much weigh* 
with you in England. where, I suppose, the rich purchase every new 
work as it comes out; in France, on the contrary, people buy only 
books on which they set a value. Louis Bonaparte is an honest man, 
and though he bas been a king, has not been spoiled by his court 
life; he has corrected with great moderation some of the innume- 
rable mistakes into which Sir Walter bas fallen. On the appear 
ance of this little work, a French journal asked—‘“In what family 
of kings, even excepting the great Napoleon, are there to be foun 
men as distinguished for personal courage and superior talents as 
Louis, Joseph, Jerome, and Lucien Bonaparte ?” 

I have scarcely left myself room to notice anew Comedy, by M 
Scribe, in his best style, entitled. “ Le Marriage d’Inclination ' 
It is Garrick’s Clandestine Marriage” exquisitely arranged, and 
draws tears from all the eyes of the young ladies of Paris. Lor: 
Oglebey, instead of being ridiculous, is made highly interesting, anu 
is beloved by the merchant’s daughter, who has married her father's 
clerk. 

A novel in two volumes by a Peer of France is announced—whe- 
ther it will afford reading for chambermaids or their mistresses, wil! 
remain to be seen. . 

Of M. de Beranger’s trial, which has created a great sensation 
here, I shall speak in my next. 











LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Westminster, Nov. 12. 
Sittings in Banco before Lord Tenterpren, Mr. Justice Barres, 
and Mr. Justice LittLepate. 

Baron Von Lindeau v. Desborough. Lord 

Mr. Brovcnam moved for arule nisi to set aside the nonsuit in this 
case, and foranew trial. This was an action on a policy of imsu- 
rance effected in the Atlas Insurance Office on the life of the late 
Frederick Duke of Saxe-Gotha. At the trial at the lete Sittings’ at 
Guildhall, it appeared that the Duke’s physicians, who had furnished 
tothe agents of the Insurance Office certificates of the state of 
health of the late Duke, had omitted to state certain particulars 
which the Insurance Office thought they ought to have been put io 
possession of; and one of the witnesses, Mr. Green, a surgeon, ba 
ving stated. on cross-examination, that he should have thought it 
right to disclose to the office certain particulars respecting the state 
of intellect of the Duke, Lord Tenterden intimated to the plaintif” 
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Couasei that he should tell the Jury, tbat if in their opinion any| Here was a consequence of being just twenty times 
fact material for the information of the oflice respecting the health | ever expected to be. [could muster up a show of reso now 
of the Duke, known to the party certifying, had not been communi- and then 3 and, like a falling Caesar, in this extremity of ictator- 
cated, the policy was void, and the plaintit® could not recover. Up- ship, [determined to show the original vigour of my character. I 
6n thisiutimation of lus Lordship, he (Mr. Brougham) was desirous | became a reformer of the house, ordered my four tootmean into my 
that the case should not go to the Jury, and therefore elected to be | presence, and gave them a lecture on general conduct, whieh, 1 
non-suited. The Learned Counsel now submitted that his Lord-| they had the sense to understand, would have been worth all the 


March 7 
ite repeater, that-[ would not have given for the fee-simple of {| 
corporation. a 

A new uproar from below announced that a reinforcement Ww 
at hand, in the shape of the footmen, coachmen, and grooms hon 
the increasing storm had driven within the house. Like the ies 
sions of the Goths and Vandals, this new irruption of barbarian, 
drove forward the old ; disorder “sat umpire of the night.” * 
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ship had formed an erroneous opinion as to the mode in which the 
case should be left tothe Jury. The question of materiality was not 
one for the exclusive consideration ot the Jury. It was sufficient if 
theparty making the representation on the partof the assured com. 
municated all the circumstances within his knowledge, in answer to 
the inquiries submitted to him. He was bound to give true an- 
swers to thoze inquiries, and if he knew of any circumstances which 
he conceived material to be communicated to the office, he was 
bound to state those circumstances: but he was not bound to state 
circumstances which in his judgment were immaterial, unless the 
inquiries of the office were specifically dirccted to these circum- 
stances. If, indeed, there wasany fradduleut concealment of facts, 
that would undoubidedly vitiate the policy; butif the assured and 
his agents commun’cated the whole of the circumstances within 
their knowledge, which they conceived to be material, then, although 





the Lnsurance-oftice or a Jury might think material, the policy could 
not be made void 

The Count were of opinion that the nonsuit ought not to be dis- 
tur ved. 

Mr. Justice Barvizy observed, that insurers had a right to expect 
that every material circumstance within the knowledge of the assu- 
red and his agents should be communicated, and if the party omit- 
ted to communicate them, he did so at his peri!. ‘The question was 
not whetier the circumstances were material in the opinion of the 
party making the representation, but whether they were material in 
point of fact. If the Jury had to decide upon the belief of a party, 
it would, in most cases, be a matter of great difficulty to show what 
that belief was ; but if it were left to the Jury to judge of the mate- 
tiality, the assured would in all cases feel it to be bis interest to take 
care that a correct representation of the whole of the facts within 
his knowledge was made.—Rule refused. 





Special Endorsement of Bills of Exchange.—A_ case was tried in 
the Court of King’s bench, Sigoraey, vs. Jones, Lloyd & Co. The 
jaintiff, a merchant in Boston, in America, consigned a cargo of 
Hour to London, and the master of the ship drew bills of exchange 
for the produce, which were accepted byjthe consignees or persons 
who purchased the flour, and endorsed by the master to the plaintiff, 
and by him toa Mr. Williams, his agent in London, the endorsement 
being in this form:—“ Pay to Mr. Williams, or order, for my use.”’ 
Williams dicounted the bill with the defendants, who were his bank- 
ers and they paid him the money, minus tlie discount, and soon after 
he became bankrupt.—T be bills, when due, were paid by the accep- 
tors to the defendants. The plaintitf brought his action against the 
defendants on ouie of the bills for £1,464, and had a verdict, subject 
¢oa case for the opinion of the Court. with libertyto turn if into a 
a special verdict. Lord Tenterden was of opinion, that in this ease 
the plaintiff oughtto recover. ‘There were already authorities in 
¢he books for special or restricted endorsements ; and by this endorse- 
ment warning was given on the back of the bill itself that the pro- 
ceeds ought to be paid to the use of the plaintiff, and to his use only ; 
and when the defendants, knowing this, discounted the bills, and 
paid the money to the use of Williams, they were parties to the 
misapplication, and answerable to the plaintiff. It was of great use 
inf commercial transactions that there should be limited endorse- 
ments of this kind, for they would prevent a falling man from rai- 


lace on their livery. They bowed, withdrew, and in the next five 








sing money for his own purposes on such bills, to the prejudice of 
+he first endorser. 
use of the plaintiff, the assignee of the bill would be discharged; but 
as he did not, the assignee is still liable. 


—~p— 
PREPARATIONS FOR A MASQUERADE. 

{ Messrs. J. & J. Harper have just re-published Croly’s admira- 
ble Tales of St. Bernard; aud trom the Woes of Wealth, a fragment 
of which we presented on a former occasion, we make the follow- 
ing very amusing eatract.] 

Twenty years were extinguished in a week of papering, painting, 
and general renovation; and to make the change more unpalatable 


still, the whole was under the superintendance of a Decvrator, a | 


“« professor” of puttings up and pullings down, a coxcomb from Lon- 
don, of supreme authority in matters of taste, and who had made 


himself commander-in-chief of every soul in the house from the mo-| dreaded night came. 


If Williams had really applied the proeéeds to the | 





minutes sent a paper signed by the four * requesting their conge.” 


I never signed any thing in my life with haif the pleasure. ‘The fe- 


male authorities below stairs were beyund my province and my 
hope ; but the dignified resignation of their flirts rendered it a mat- 


ter of delicacy that the ladies of the seullery should send in their res- 


ignation too. It was most graciously accepted. [turned them-eut 
root and branch, and on that night sat down ina house containing 
not a female but my wife, daughters, and an old housekeeper, too 
purblind to flirt, and too lame to ran away. A neighbouring cow-boy 
was summoned to tend my horses, and I had the honour of locking 
my own hall-door. 

‘Troublesome as all this was, yet when I atlength sat down to sup- 
per, there was something so pleasant in the universal quiet contrasted 


; with the customary hubbub of the‘house, and so unquestionable a 
it might afterwards appear that there were other circumstances which |Velief in escaping from the supervision of the tall varleis behind our | !vom to satisfy my remotest generation of the 


chairs, that our first sensation was one of comfort. The room, ’tis 
true, was but half finished by my sublime friend Ultramarine. ‘The 
ceilings were but half covered with flying nymphs and celestial flute 
and guitar players, tossing their fair forms over pillows of every co- 
loured cloud that Bond-street fancy could feign. The walls were 
one half fresco and the other halfin their original dishabille, and the 
tender Chatelar sang to the fickle and beautiful Mary within an inch 
of a fox in full gallop, followed by a host of as dingy hunters as fux- 
chase ever supplied. 

But the distress was so ludicrous, that I had not felt so much in- 
clined to make light of trouble since the first hour of my legacy ; 
and, if the truth were to be told, we were all much of the same 
mind. I sawmy wife’s brow cleared more than dance or dinner 
had cleared it for the last three months ; my girls told their pleas- | 
antries of the domestic gang by whom I had been so lately beset ; 
and before our little unattended meal was done I had almost ima- 


Lah = 
temporary orchestra, left unfinished by our Decorator, found i he 
unable to sustain the weight of well-fed beauty that fled to its be 


es for refuge, and came down fiddlers and all with a crash ae 


- f ex. 

piring harmony. ‘The “ grand” supper-table, after havine a 

fought upon for a considerable time, at length gave Way to a end 
S 


assaut of the principal champions, and after a heave or two roll { 
the whole battalia to the ground, and itsell on the top of them 
The conflict was doubly revived on the rising of the the Comber, 
ants; decanters, ten guineas a pair, flew like meteors against _ 
| glasses a hundred guineas a piece. My matchtess Hockheim fem. 
blers, ancient as Albert Durer, painted and cut with all indeseribya. 
ble griffins, virgins, and boars’ heads, ‘invaluable to the antiquary 
and man of taste,’ and whose sale broke the heart of the wid 
grave that had drained them from his cradle to his clim 
| those my muniments and treasures, that i had reserved for 








acteric ; 


an heir. 
. refinement of their 
ancestor, and that nothing should or could have won from my safe. 


keeping, but my wife’s begging and praying to have something to 
show on the table which defied Mr. Molasses and all his money to 
have, and which would consequently bow down to the dust his ang 
his still prouder wife’s heart; those exquisite emblems, that an an. 
cient Roman would have consecrated in the temple of Bacchys 
and that [ ought to have refused to all human threats and tears, | 
saw flashing through air, ground between (eeth, trampled unde; 
heels, and finally levigated ints their original sand. ; 

The supreme catastrophe of the rout at length roused me toa 
sense of my duty. The chandelier, a huge pile, whose galaxy ot 
prisms, drops, and stars, would have raised the envy of the Grex: 
Mogul, had given early signs of tottering. Our Decorator, ’tis trye. 
had pledged his neck to us for its security, and I had reposed on the 
pledge, from presuming it the more valuable to a fellow who had 





giued myself into the quiet andincalculable happiness of old times. | 


My wife had been the “ rose and expectancy of the fair state” for | 


many a mile round in her youth. 


nothing but his neck to lose. He had even given himself an expe- 
rimental swing from its chain, and as neitherits time nor his wa; 
yet come, he had beensuspended in safety. But the general cop. 


She was still handsome ; time had ; cussion, in which the very walls danced, at last reached the cei?. 


not diminished a grain of my fondness for the generous heart and | ing; a flying claret-jug gave the finishing blow, and down thundey- 
loving hand that had so long taken the chances of the world with! ed tbe chandelier in a whirlwind of dust, plaster, and or-moluy. 


me. [perhaps loved her more; or our feelings had become so en- 


In real alarm, L extricated myself from the chaos to ascertain the 


tirely one, that [never dreamed of analyzing their degrees. Kind | fate of my family, and found my unfortunate wife doubly over- 
and true, with no other object in her theughts but mine, our wishes, | whelmed by the general discomfiture, and the fall of an immense 
interests, and indulgences, were one; and we had seen year after: screen, which one of our village architects had, in the fulness oj 
year glide away with as few matrimonial rubs, at least, as most peers | his ingenuity, converted into a partition between the salle de dansv, 


in the land. 

But daylight brought back our discomfiture. The seal was to 
be neither laughed nor railed off the bond. The rout must be 
given, the house must be crowded from parlour to attic with all the 
grimace, gossip, and gibberish, that could be gathered to feed on us, 
to stifle us on our own staircases, and thenceforward to make us the 
stopgap of country conversation, the sneer of country elegance, and 
the mark of country envy, until some other victims could be turned 
out for the general diversion. 

In a grand council held over the breakfast-table, we revolved the 
several expedients to escape the calamity. Flight, sudden illness of 
the principals, aviolent contagious tever broken out among the do- 
mestics, all were suggested, and all found wanting. It was shown 
that, where the ladies of the vicinage were deterinined on a party, 
they would not be repelled by a bulletin of the plague signed by 
three king’s physicians. ‘The only plausible expedients seemed to 
be my own, and those were, in the first instance to declare that my 
London banker had failed, and carried off my thonsands, as usual 
on those occasions, to America—an intimation, which in London, 1 
had seen strip a man of every acquaintance on earth in the course of 
a single revolution of the sun. But this was overruled, as, in the 
country, if friendships were not more firm, routs were rarer; and 
we should have the whole dancing population on us as merry as 
ever, if we were not worth sixpence in the world My favourite 
expedient was to set the house on fire ; the true mode after all. But 
the council broke up without coming to a combustion. The fact 
was, that the women had ordered dresses from the supreme artiste 
of Parig¢, while the sugar-baker’s wife had only ransacken London. 
‘l'riumph was certain, and the female votes carried it that the evil 
must be endured, and could be at worst only one night’s suffering. 


| With a heavy heart [prepared tobe the gayest of the gay. 


Time hurries on in spite of all the relactance of mankind, and the 
It was all that [ had expected it to be, with 


be it was announced in our programme—for we had a programme 
too—and the supper-room; and which of course the first inunda- 
tion of belles and beaux had swept away as if it had been gossamer 

Rescuing the partner of my joys and sorrows from the rain, wit! 
the loss of a whole revenue in lace, feathers and gros de Naples un- 
done forever; and leaving the ground covered over with a full crop 
of beads and bugles, 1 bore her, fainting and frightened out of ali 
hope of glory for the night, up to her chamber, which [ found 
already invaded by a festive crowd, whose chief amusement was 
the examination of every little recess of those shrines in whicl: 
beauty keeps her secrets against the ravages of time. 

Duli as my glance was‘ even discovered some mysteries of the 
art of perpetual youth, which the last three months and a Frencl 
lady’s maid had communicated to my village queen. 

But, to the rustic inquirers round us, the investigation was worth 
ball and supper put together. Our nearest and dearest friends were, 
as might be concluded, the most active in the inquiry ; and I saw 
not without some feeling of gladdened justice, the preparations fo: 
|a whole winter’s campaign of renovated and resistless bloom car- 
| ried off as trophies. 

But my wife's patience had passed away with her fright ; and, at 
the moment when her most confidential neighbour was in the act 0: 
developing a French boite of the most precious and profound nature, 
trom its blue morocco, double volumed cuisse, lettered pensees sui 
Vhomme, in which rouge veritable was the least of the misdemee 
nours, my beloved dashed her way through the laughing rabble wit! 
the vigour ofa bereaved tigress, rent the boile from the meagre ligur’ 
that with virgin hypocrisy was on the very point of appropriatin 
its contents for future use, and Ly an energy denied to all but fc 
males in despair, absolutely flung the deliaquent headlong out of the 
chamber. 1 then joined my forces to the conqueror; the defeat be 
| came general, and the chamber was cleared, but cleared jike a field 
} of battle ; left covered with the wrecks of all that ance glittered 














ment of his alighting from his “ britchska.” This Raphael of paper-| the exception that, from one ot the serenest days in summer, the | here to do mischief to mankind. 


stainers I was, by regular contract, obliged to entertain at my table, | weather changed ata moment’s warning into a tempest worthy of | 


My next inquiry was for my danghters. Emily I fonnd with be: 


where he exhibited himself so perfect a connoisseur in claret and , the north-west passage. Our fete champetre was blown irto athou- ) rosy cheeks turned to scarlet by wratb at the persecutions of a fe! 


champagne, that I had only to swallow my wine in silence; and 
talked so familiarly of princes and dukes, whom he had white- 
washed into elegance, that he half turned the heads of my wife and 
daughters. He rode my horses, taught my maid servants how to 
rouge, established u billiard table in my house, to which he gavea 
reneral invitation to his professional acquaintances; and by bis din-, 
ner converse inflamed, my four footmen into a demand for an in. 
crease of wages, and an allowanve for eau de Cologne. 

[bore all this fora while. Strong inclinations to kicking the | 
puppy out sometimes nearly mastered me, But I kept my foot in 
peace; until one evening, straying to find a quiet moment in a lonely 
part of my garden, I heard the fellow ranting a tragedy speech in the 
most Parisiau style. ‘The speech was followed by a scream, and the 
sight of my youngest daughter Emily rushing towards me in the 
highest possible indignation. The Decorator followed half tipsy. I 
interrapted his speech by an application to his feelings from the foot 
that had so long been kept in reluctant peace. He was astonished, 
but he had mingled with too many potentates to feel much abashed. 
{lis natural ease speedily returned, and he actually made his propo- 
sals for my daughter on the spot. 
the discipline. The puppy grew impudent, and talked of country) 
vumpkins. He had fully earned a third application to his sensibili- 
ales, and he got what he earned. My last kick senthim down tbe 
steps of my hall-door. 

I had now satiated my wrath, done my duty, and cleared my table 
afa nuisance. But what isto be had for nothing inthis world of 
debt and credit? On the other side of the account, [ had laid | 
grounds for an action; Lhad senta puppy to scatter scandal like 
wild ire wherever he shewed his impudent face; and I had left my 
house half furnished within a week of a masquerade, which, in all 
any scorn of mankind, my wife had insisted on giving, for the ack- 
nowledzed purpose of returning the fetes that my luckless legacy | 
had airvady brought upon as, but, as I verily believe, with the pious 
intention of breaking the hearts of the whole Molasses dynasty final- 
ly and for ever, 

The fete wasinevitable; for in the very hour in which I expelled | 
the decorator, the cards had been dispatched ; aud [ bad the indul- | 
genee of receiving at once the compliments of the dynasty that they 
would be “ proud of the honour,” &c., 4 borse-load of billets tu the 
same eToct from « 
Mat A sulion? 


Es;., 


It was answered by a repetition of | 


thousand pounds!” 


| outa fair combat, became rapidly out of the question. 


| Measure, 


sand fragments. Our lamps, festooned among our elms, were scen 


| fying like chain-shot through our windows; our ** grand emblema- 


tic’ transparency, the mastcr-piece of a London Apelles, and which 
cost [ dare not confess how much, was ripped froin top to bottom at 


‘the first onset, and discharged with the force of a steam-engine 
, down the “grand staircase” on the heads of an ascending column 


of quakers, devils, Jews, and Spanish grandees. The uproar was 


‘tremendous; and from my study, in which [ had lingered till the 


first concourse shou!d be quict, and I might venture forth with safe- 
ty to my limbs, [ heard the general crash, not undelighted with the 
anlicipations of its clearing ny house. 


ploits half born. 


forthe occasion. ‘The superbe fontaine on the model of the grand | 
trone of Versailles, after flinging up half a dozen convulsive jets 


which burst into the drawing room windows and extravagated over 
the company, refused to play a drop more. The organ, expressly | 
‘brought down from London to captivate us by unseen harmony 
from a grotto, for which the wall of my study was broken down, | 


firmly resisted the touch of human finger during the night. or gave | 
signs of life only in a succession of alternate screams and groans. | 
‘The crowd was enormons, the heat stifling, the noise deafening, aud | 
the crush hazardous to life and lim». ‘To move, much less to dance, | 
and least of all, to geta glass of wine ora fragment of biscuit with- 
Fixed, like 
one of my own candelabra, in the corner to which [ had first work- 
ed my way, [ saw, to my infinite alarm, the crowd increase without 
The mask had sanctioned every thing and every body ;| 
and [ could soon discover, through all its pasteboard, that a multi- 

tude had made good their entree who had no invitation but their | 
own. As the throng thickened, its materials seemed palpably to de- | 
generate; the malice of my villege friends bad mustered the rab- 

ble for my fete; nameless figures, whose natural garb served them | 
as masquerade habits, and who played the clown with the truth of | 
nature, fought their way through the mass of hantling and bruised! 
shepherdesses, Dianas, and sultanas. ‘To resist was soon hopeless, 


and, in the act of inquiring by what right a tall ruffian with aj in sabre-tac! 


| which I bad found so effective with Mr. Ultramarine. 
Mr. Ultramarine’s sudden retreat liad left all our ornamental ex-! from lis kuee, and assumed the hero. 


| defence. 


low with a beard down to his middle; a learned Brahmin, whe. 
after plaguing the unhappy girl with jaygon worthy of his kindres 
( baboons, during the c* ening, had now taken advantage of the crow! 
‘to come to direct language, and make the regular offer of dying 2 
her feet. 
| ‘he multitude kept me from this phitosophy just long enough t 
\hear him propose en elopement.  Indignation left me no power ©: 
words, but [contrived to do withoutthem. TI tore my path throug 
a phalanx of dominoes, Indian blankets, and Queen Elizabeth {2 
dingates, and applied to the learned pundit the same argumet' 
Le starte 
I grasped his beard, brough: 


The cascade, painted to a fac-simile of Tivoli,| away his wisdom and his mask together, aud saw—the Deccrat’ 
was carried away by a burst of the rivulet that we had been nursing! himself! M 


measures were not the less energetic. I gave hin 
new ground for half a dozen actions before he reached the head © 
the stairs. How be contrived to reach the bettom, I believe he @ 
little knew as Finquired. 

My sole remaining stake in this lottery of love and riot was ™Y 
stately daughter Caroline. After a long search, E found the beaut, 
of my princess covered with the wrecks of her plumage, ber chees 
washed with tears, and her white hands mottled with paint from the 


visages of a troop of faunsand satyrs who had encircled her, @° 
between impudenee and revelry, both stimulated by foods of 


best champagne, were astouncing her eats with incantations W rthy 
of their patron deity, and insulting the harrassed girl into manu’ 
This, too, [put to the route after some effort; and in the 
midst of roars of laughter, carried my anlucky daughter to the cam 
ber where her mother and sister sat in sablime repentance, and, as 
they examined their piece-meal drapery, vowing irreconcilable r- 
sentment against the living world. ; 
They were not without a speedy revenge upon at least a part of i 
The chandetier, in whose fall Thad augured the ruin of my hous 
was destined to be its preservation. Some of the tapers had eo! 
tinued to burn. ‘I'he most brilliant and hostile belle of the vicin 
was swept in full waltz across the spot where one of those jurkin 
incendiaries lay smouldering unobserved. ler drapery, almost 
combustible as herself, touched the taper. Te gallant hussar, W hho 
he and moustache unparalleled, was whirling away ¢ 


watchman’s coat and rattle had made his appearance in my house, | fond and breathless enthusiast with the rapidity ofa catherine wie 

mur whole populations, anda notice of action fur}I at once receiveda volley of languaze that made alt my belles clap | felt too much absorbed in the glowing cheek, that, according to . -" 

io versonof Augustus Frederick Byron Ultramarine, | their hands on their ears; a grasp behind, which teft my coat skirt-| laws of the dance, lay melting. like an over-sunned peach, ¢29% 
less; and a push before, which deprived me of an o!d and favour. 


epauletted shoulder, to think of the world beside. 


tself 
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But, in this Mahometan moment, the flame laid fast he 
prey; the drapery flamed ; and two whirls of the waltz were enoug : 
to propagate it through a cifele of floating frippery on tlre limbs o 
twenty belles more. . The discovery once made, the happy conse- 
quences followed in an universal scream-—a rush to the stairs—an 
utter disregard of the ties ot nature, love, and bienseance—adorers 
flying from the adored—bosom friends tramp!ing on each other in the 
most futhless spirit of self preservation—the stairs discharging the 
youtig, the’antiquated, the grave, and the gay, without respect of per 
sonsy by hundreds into the high-road. The saure qui peut was the 
crand maxim of every one, as mach as ii they had been a garde 
imperiale. ’ 

From my elevation on the third story I contemplated the havoc 
with the serenity of Addison’s angel: and 

“ Pleased the village manners to reform, 
Welcomed the whirlwind, and enjoyed the storm.” ; 

And theistorm was doing its duty vigourously. Sheets of rain, 
cuch as serve for conversation to the ‘‘oldest inhabitants” of coun 
try towns, came down at the crisis, serving alike at once for punish- 
ment and preservation; extinguishing the conflagration of the dra- 
peries and dominoes, but visiting their dismantled proprietors with 
an excess of ablution, which, if water could “ wash their stains 
away,” would have left as the purest souled village in Cliistendom. 
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INAUAGURAL ADDRESS 


Deiivered by General Andrew Jackson, on being sworn into office, 
as President of the United States, 4th March, 1829. 

Fellow Citizens—About to undertake the arduous duties that I 
have been appointed to perform, by the choice of a free people, I 
avail myself of this customary and solemn occasion, to express the 
gratitude which their confidence inspires, and to acknowledge the 
accountability which my situation enjoins. While the magnitude 
of their interests convinces me that n> thanks can be adequate to 
the honour they hava conferred, it admonishes me that the best re- 
turn I can make, isthe zealous dedication of my bumble abilities to 
their service and their good. 

As the instrument of the Federai Constitution, it will devolve on 
me, fora stated period, to execute the laws of the United States; 
to superintend their foreign and their confederate relations; to ma- 
nage theirrevenue ; to command their forces; and, by communica- 
tions to the Legislature, to watch over and promote their interests 
generally. And the principles of action by which I shall endeavour 
io accomplish this circle of duties, is now proper for me briefly to 
explain. 

n administering the laws of Congress, I shall keep steadily in 
view the limitations as well as the extent of the Executive power, 
trusting thereby to discharge the functions of my office without 
transcending its authority. With forcign nations it will be my study 
to preserve peace, and to cultivate friendship on fair and honoura- 
ble terms; and in the adjustment of any difference that may exist or 
arise, to exhibit the forbearance becoming a powerful nation, rather 
than the sensibility belonging to a gallant people. 

In such measures as I may be called on to pursue, in regard to the 
rights of the separate States, J hope to be animated by a proper res- 
pect for those sovereign members of our Union; taking care not to 
confound the powers they have reserved to themselves, with those 
they have granted to the co. .ederacy. 

The management of the public revenue—that searching operation 
in all governments—is among the most delicate and important trusts 
in ours; und it will, of course, demand no inconsidcralble share of 
my official solicitade. Under every aspect in which it can be con- 
sidered, it would appear that advantage must result from the obser- 
vante of a strict andfaithful economy. This I shall aim at the more 
anxiously, both because it will facilitate the extinguishment of the 
national debt, the unnecessary duration of which is incompatible 
with real independence; and because it will counteract that tenden- 
cyto public and private profligacy, which a profuse expenditure of 
inoney by the Government, is but too apt to engender. Powerful 
auxiliaries to the attainment of this desirable end, are to be found 
in the regulations provided by the wisdom of Congress, for the spe- 
cific appropriation of public money, and the prompt accountability 
of public officers. 

With regard to a proper selection of the subjects of impost, with 
a view to revenue, it would scem to me that the spirit of equity, 
caution, and compromise, in which the constitution was formed, re- 
quires thatthe great interests of agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures, should be equally favoured ; and that, perhaps, the only 
exception to thisrule, should consist in the peculiar encouragement | 
of any products of either of them that may be found esseutial to 
our national independence. 

Internal improvement, and the diffusion of knowledge, so far as 
they can be promoted by the constitutional acts ot the Federal Go- 
vernment, are of high importance. 

Considering standing armies as dangerous to free governments, in 
time of peace, I shall not seek to enlarge our establishment, nor 
disregard that salutary lesson of political experience, which teach- 
es that the military should be held sabordinate to the civil pow- 
er. The gradual increase of our navy, whose flag has displayed, 
in distant climes, our skill in navigation and our fame in arms; 
the preservation of our forts, arsenals, and dock yards ; and the 
introduction of progressive improvements in the discipline and 
science of both branches of our military service, are so plainly 
prescribed by prudence, that I should be excused tor omitting their 
mention, sooner than for enlarging on their importance. But the 
bulwark of our defence is the national militia, which in the present 
state of our intelligence and population, must render us invincible. 
As long as our government is administered for the good of the peo- 
pic, and is regulated by their will; as longas it secures to us the 
rights of person and of property, liberty of conscicnce, and of the 
press, it will be worth defending; and so long as it is worth defend- 
ing. @ patriotic militia will cover it with an impenetrable @gis. | 
Partial injuries and occasional mortifications we may be subjected 
to, but a million of armed freemen, possessed ef the means of war, 
ean never be conquered by a foreign foe. ‘To any just system, 
therefore, calculated to strengthen this national safeguard of the 
country, T shall cheerfully lend all the aid in my power. 

It will be my sincere and constant desire to observe towards the 


Indian tribes within onr limits, a just and liberal policy ; and to give | 


q 


int humane and considerate attention to their rights and their wants 
Which are consistent with the habits of our government, and the 
ieelings of our people. 

The recent demonstration of pubic sentiment inscribes, on the list 

of executive duties, in characters too legible to be overlooked, the 
insk of reform: whieh will require, particularly, the correction of 
‘hose abuses which have brought the patronage of the Federal Go- 
vernment into conflict with the freedom of elections, and the coun- 
teraciion of those causes which have disturbed the rightly course of 
appointment, and have placed, or continued powerin, unfaithful or 
incompetent bands. 
In the performance of atasit thus cenerally delineated, I shail en- 
veavour to select men whose diligenee and talents will ensure, in 
*aeir respective stations,able and faithful co-operatio: 
forthe advancement of public service, more on the integrity and 
zeal of the public officers, than on their numbers. 

A difidence, perliaps too just, in my own qualifications, will teach 

to look with reverenceto the examples of public virtue left by my 
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jis an attack by the said Robert Christie against the honour and 
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edecessors,and with veneration to the lights that flow 
ind that founded, and the mind that reformed your system. 
The same diffidence induces me to hope for instruction and aid from 
the co-ordinate branches of the government, and for the indulgence 
and support of my fellow citizens generally. And a firmreliance on 
the goodness of that Power whose providence mercifully protected 
our national infancy and has since upheld our liberties in verious vi- 
cissitudes, encourages me to offer up my ardent supplications that he 
Will continue to make our beloved country the object of his divine 
care and gracious henedictions. 

Twenty-five cents will be given tor a copy of No. 37, Vol. 7, 
of the ALsion. 

Us Exchange at New York on London 6 1-2a 
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ciliation so strongly recommended in the speech from the Execua- 
tive, and which we had thought really was about to be cherished 
by all parties in Canada. It is supposed that Mr. Christie will be 
re-elected for Gaspe. P 

North-castern Boundary,—The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
have, in a report to the Senate, decided, that an appropriation to 
enable the President to construct a military road from Mars Hill, 
in the state of Maine, through the territory now in dispute, was in 
expedient. 
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We have put on the last page some account of the Masque- 
race at the Park Theatre; many of the characters we are aware 
are omitted, but we have given enough to show that the maiter 
went off very well. There were several fancy dresses wortl des- 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1829. 


We are still without later advices from Europe. 








In another column will be found the Inaugural Speech of, 
General Jackson, the new President of the United States. It is 
remarkable for its brevity, and, we should say, perspicuity; and 
as it recognizes the great principles of the Constitution, and em- 


(cribing did our limits permit it. 
! 


We must mention, however, a 
|very pretty flower girl; also, a rich and brilliant silk dress with 
full sleeves, and lappels a la Greek, we believe; also, a little 
black dress fancifully trimmed with white, over which was cus- 
pended from the right shoulder a searf of cerulean blue. A black 
head dress, decorated with ostrich feathers, completed this cos- 
tume, which was one of the most novel and picturesque in the 
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| Phatically promises adhesion to them, it cannot be unacceptable 
to any class of citizens. It is peculiarly gratifying to us, con- 
sidering the several difficult subjects of discussion now subsisting 
between the government of Great Britain and that of the United 
States, to observe the pacific and manly frankness which the 
President promises shall guide him in his intercourse with foreign 
powers. It is not our province to descant—even were we com- 
petent to the task—-on the literary merits of a state paper de- 
livered by the First Magistrate of the nation to the people of 
this Republic. 

From ihe New York Commercial Advertiser. 

Lower Canada.—We observe by the last Quebec Gazette, that 
Robert Christie, Esq. 2 member of the House of Assembly of that 
province, has been expelled from the Provincial Parliament. The 
charges sgainst him are set forth in a long series of resolutions, from 
which we learn that the head and front of his offending was, that 
having been directed by the Earl of Dalhousie, in 1827, to prepare 
and lay before him a list of those persons whom it should to him ap- 
pear acvisable to appoint to the office of Justice of the Peace, by the 
new General Commission of the Peace for the said District, Mr. 
Chrtstie took the liberty of omitting to his recommendations for re- 
appointment a number of the magistrates in commission, on account 
of their opposition to the Executive government of the province, 
several of whom were members of the legislature, and were ave w- 
edly so omitted because of certain votes which they had given in the 
IIouse of Assembly. It isalso charged that Mr. Christie, on the oc- 
casion of making the omissions, which were of course equivalent to 
dismissats, “‘ publicly declared, that the time was come when no po- 
litical neutrality would be permitted; when those who were not 
friends of the administration would be considered as being its 
enemits; and that those who would not support Lord Dalhou- 
sie’s administration should hold no place under his government.” | 
The first of the series of resolutions, declares, a petition which 
Mr, Christie had sent in, praying for a hearing at the bar of the 
house, and which petition, though reasonable and proper, it seems 
was not granted, “to be false, contumetious and vexatious, and 








privileges of this House.” The concluding resolutions are as 
follows: 

15. That the said Robert Christie is guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanors, and is unworihy the confidence of his Majesiy’s 
Goverument, 

16. That the said Robert Christie is guilty of a high contempt of 
this House, and is unwortby to serve or to have a seat asa member 
thereof. 

17. That the said Robert Christie be expelled this House- 

Ordered, That a new writ do issue for the return of a Knight for 
the County of Gaspe, in the room of the said Robert Christie. 

Mr. Christie, it seems though denied the privelege of being heard 
et the bar, had had a previous opportunity of vindicating his con- 
duct onthe floor; and he openly avowed the first charge, and de- 
clared that under like circumstances he would do the same again. 
And for our own part, we cannot perceive why he has been expel- 
led. he charge on this side of the lines would amount to nothing. 
With every change of administration in this state, for these thirty 
years. our members of the Legislature, more than half of them, 
would have been liable to expulsionon the same ground precisely. 
Our Canadian friends don’t seem to understand the caucus system. 
Mr. Christie was only ‘“ putting the screws on,” as it istermed here. 
He would made an excellent Tammany man. 

We learn trom the Montreal Courant of Saturday week, that 
the expulsion of Mr. Christie had caused great excitement in 
Quebec. 

We copy the above article for the purpose of letting our rea- 
ders in Canada see in what light the late proceedings at Quebec 
are viewed by Americans. Here, where the different bran- 
ches of the legislature are purely popular, such an act would be 
deemed an outrage. But what will be thought when we state, 
in addition to the above, that Mr. Christie was, at the time he 
committed the act for which the House of Assembly has punished 
him, not a member of that body. We has, therefore, been con- 
demned without trial or defence for a fault committed against a 
tribunal to which he was not amenable, being then in the dis- 
charge of the functipns of another situation whivh required the 





exercise of his own unbiassed judgment. 
judgment, and, as 
avowal of his conduct on that occasion. It is true we do not 





He did so exercise his | 
he says, conscienciously : hence his open | New York; one « little below Philadelphia, at Woodbury, New Jersey ; one near 


room. ‘Three kinds of dresses were worn—complete masks and 
characters; fancy dresses, with and without masks; and plain 
ball dresses, some with and some without masks. 





We have received the 3d number of the Law Intelligencer, 
published at Providence, B.I., edited by Mr. J. K. Angell. It is 
a work of increasing va'ue, and as the parties connected with it 
gain experience, the mechanical department will probably be more 
perfect. 

We have received the Prospetus of a new Weekly Literary and 
Scientific Journal, about to be published at Charlottsville, Virgi- 
nia; to be chiefly under the direction of some of the Professors of 
the University. We shall with pleasure publish it next week. 








Mr. ex-Sheriff Parkins informs us that the statement which we 
copied from the London Sun, relative to his dream and Fauntleroy 
is all a fiction. It must have been the London scribe himselt’ 
who had the dream, and not the worthy Sheriff, who was perfectly 
awake, and acted upon the best information, as the event proved. 
As to the affair at the hustings, we shall explain that hereafter, and 
much to the Sheriffs advantage too. 

The Drama.—Mr. Horn and Mrs. Austin appéared on Wednes- 
day, inthe operaof John of Paris, to a very tolerable house. Last 
night the Beggars Opera was produced with fine effect. Both these 
favourite performers were cordially greeted on their re-appearance. 
Mr. Horn certainly leaves us in the spring. 

Mrs. Knight is at New Orleans, ond is execedingly popular, She 
returns by way of Mobile. Her trip, we nelamtaeds as been most 
successful, indeed it could not be otherwise with so sweet a vocalist 

The magnificent drama of the Ethiop is very popular at the 
Bowery, and the performances through the week have been of «# 
spirited character. Laugh when you can was presented last night, 
in which Mr. Barrett sustained the part of Gossamer with his usu- 
al vivacity. On Tuesday the Manager’s gave the profits of the 
house to the poor. Miss Cramer is again pleying at thishouse. A 
new production ot a novel and interesting nature is in preparation, 

Mr. Simpson has kindly given Mr. Woodwortha Benefit, which 
will take place on Wednesday next, on which oecasion Mr. 
Woodworth’s pleasing little opera of the Forest Rese is to be per- 
performed. ‘Tickets to be had of Mr. W. at his residence, Nv. 
536. Peart street. 
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Is BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S CONSULATE, New York, 12th February 
1829.—In consequence of the great number of distressed British subjects. 
who have been disappointed in their, expectations ef employment in the United 
States, who are daily applying to this Consulate to be sent back to England, anda 
many having greatly increased their misery by coming from various quarters un- 
der such expectation, the undersigned is constrained to give this public notice, 
that hoe is not authorised to send such persons back. The only subjects of hie 
Majesty who are eo aided, are sailors who may have been shipwrecked, or left 
sick, or subjects of his Majesty passing from one part of his Majesty’s dominions» 
to another, who may be subject to any unforseen colapeliy and totally destitute. 
4t AMES BUCHAWAN. 
RIDGES.— The Subscriber’s improvement iv Bridge Building, inteuded as « 
general system for building Wooden Bridges, of any practicable width o< 
openings, between piers or abutments, is now so well known in most parts of this 
country, has been so well tested, and has given such complete satisfaction to ail 
who have cither used it or investigated its principles, and the advantages it pos 
sesses in its great permanence, mechanical execution, and economy, that little 
need be stated, more than to give a list of some of the principle Bridges which 
have been erected within the last ten years upon this principle—a principle pes- 
sessing all possible advantage, also, in strepgtk and execution, for Aqueduct 
Bridges, which may be secured from the weather by coverings like comumoa 
Bridges, so as to be much more durable than the wood Aqueducts in common use, 
and theopenings between pears may be increased totwice or three times the 
width now generally adopted, and slope or wood piers may be used ax may bes* 
suit local purposes, the same as in ofher bridges. ‘The patentee had aiso used this 
principle for Canal Bridges with complete success, and in such manner as to keep 
theimportant parts secure from decay by the weather and yet render them chea;, 
and easy in all respects in execution. T'welve or fifteen such Bridges brye bee: 
built across the Farmington Canal, in and about the city of New Haven, and have 
been in use two years. Theapplication of the principle has been so improved ay 
to be well adapted to all kinds oF Bridges, not only over the widest and most rapi¢ 
rivers in the country, and for Agueducts acrossstreams and ravines, but also for 
smaller streams and for canals. It is also equally applicable to Rai! Reads, across g!! 
streams aud ravines, Where wood or iron is to be used asthe principal material.— 
The principle and its — are general, and arc now in extensive practice i: 
nearly all the states of the Union. The greater the extent of spans the more this 
principle has an advantage over other modes in strength, cheapness, end ease of 
mechanical execution—from one third to one half the expense is saved by adop- 
ting this principle in worksof this kind ; and it may now be confidently stated, 
without the fear of contradiction, that for Bridges of any consequence, nothing 
should induce the adoption of any other system than one which shal! be found the 
most permanent and practical, as well in principle asin execution. Among thoar 
built on this priuciple are, onc at Nashua village, in New lampshire, across the 
Merrimac river; one at Northampton, over the Connecticut river; one near 
Newburyport, over the Merrimuc; one in Springfield, in Massachusetts; one 
near New Haven, in Connecticut; one over the Mohawk river. near Troy, in 





Delaware river, in the north part of Pennsylvania; also, one 2,200 &et long, now 
building across the Susquehanna river, at the mouth of Juniatta river, with ope- 





‘approve of the grounds which he urges for pursuing the course 
/he did; but why should the House of Assembly punish one 
| wrong by committing another? It is alsoa fact, that Mr. Chiris- 
tie was ignorant that the Committee of the House was taking 
evidence against him, having been assured by the chairman 
of that Committee, thet the investigations related to the office 
which Mr. Christie held, and not his conduct. The witnesses 
who bore testimony against him were heard in secret, and the 
|aecused wes not permitted to confront (hem. As to his being per- 
| mitled to defend himself before the House, we see no indulgence 


nings of 210fecteach ; a small one on the Turnpike between Washington and 
Alexandria: one at Fayetteville, North Carolina; one at Cheraw, and one at 
Camden, in South Carolina, &c. A model of the Bridge is deposited at the Pa- 
tent Office. As much depends on proper directions and the arrangement and size- 
lof thetimber; asthe patentee has had ten years experience in the erection of, 
| bridges upon this principle, both in the northern and southern states, in the 
course of which period he has been enabled from such: practice tomake many iim- 
| provements in the practical execution ofthe principle; as his charge in all casgs* 
| for the right to build includes the necessary directions, andas he hereby gives no- 
| tice to the public, that the charge will be to all persons who violate the patent, or 
} build without firs' obtaining a written privilege and directions, four dollars fo? 
| every foot of the lengthof such Bridge, although the charge might in most cases 
| have been much less if permission had been first obtained in a proper manner; j 
| is, therefore, hoped and presumed, that no person will build without such permis 
' sion first obtained, especially asthey would, by having imperfect Bridges, snQer 
more by not having the necessary directious thaw double and possibly ten times 





in that, for Mr. Christie merely spoke from his place in the House | what the right would have cost, even werethey vot tobe afterwards liable ne 


? 3° = . A . . | 
; Gepending. ooon a question that was before it, as he would have had a right | 
to do on any ordinary occasion, and he was at last effectually | and permission obtained. 


silenced by expuision. 
shows very little in favour of the spirit of forbearance and con- 


only to pay for the right, but to psy much more for it, than would, wader all cis 
cumstances, have been evyacted, ifa fair representetion had hen previous! made * 
The patentee may be cemsulted on this business. by in- 
quiry at the Patent Office, fron the let to the 7th of next March. Lettors, also, 


i ¢ ta a +. *, | 
Dut the worst of this matter is, that it Wietoge paid, directed tonis office, No, 22 Merchaut’s Exctianee, New York, wi 


be promptly attended to. {Jan. 16.) IHIEL TOWN 
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